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Spiders Web 


“Il omen,” Sadhna whimpered, wringing her hands. 
“Hmm.” Rohit lolled on the bed, sucking at his cigarette. 
“III omen, I tell you, this twitching of the left eye.” 

He blew a smoke ring. “You’ll be late and your boss will 
give you a dressing-down.” 

“Dressing-gown.” She glanced at her watch. “Oh God! Pass 
me the hairpins, will you? If I’m not off in two minutes flat, I’II 
have to report sick.” 

He swung off the bed and rummaged the dressing-table. 
“So cluttered,” he said. “Here, all six of them.” He tried tak- 
ing her in his arms. “‘By the look of it, you won't be ready in 
two minutes.” 

“Let’s see.” 

“Mmm, that’s a sweet perfume you’re wearing.” 

She danced away from him and started changing. 

He watched with fascination. Until recently she had always 
insisted he looked away. For him it had been a long journey 
from her drawing-room to her bedroom, from a nodding ac- 
quaintance to falling head over heels in love. She was most 
definitely not the greatest beauty on earth, but to his mind 
there was no one more adorable. Everything else paled into 
insignificance when he met her. And the day she accepted 
him, the greenhorn that he was, he wished he could die and 
not outlive the moment of his greatest fulfilment. Future held 
such possibilities that he felt dizzy. The flesh and blood body 
seemed such a repository of bliss that it ached. What did he 
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have before meeting Sadhna, anyway? Success? Recognition? 
Prosperity? What did all that amount to? Nothing. The day 
she slipped her hand into his she made him forget his work, 
profit and loss accounts, friends, relations, acquaintances, 
earth, stars, planets, solar system, heaven, hell, birth, death, 
rebirth, all at one go. She exuded the magic fragrance of 
oblivion. Her first embrace wiped out his childhood and 
adolescence, her first kiss his youth of fanciful dreams, imagi- 
nations and aspirations. In the moist twilight of her bedroom 
he lost and regained and lost again his identity, memory, and 
all his tomorrows. 

He hugged her from behind. 

“Lay off. I’m late already.” 

To hell with your office, he thought. May it catch fire. May 
your fat boss drop dead. May the third world war break out. 
But let you go, my girl? Forget it. 

But he did not say a thing. She remained to him an enchan- 
ting enigma, and he was as ever unsure how to deal with her. 

Releasing hcr, he went back to the bed. 

She tucked the pins in her hair, smoothed her sari, clamped 
on a pair of earrings, strapped her shoes on and scented her 
self once again. 

Then she turned and shined her eyes at him. “But who says 
I’m going to the office?” 

“Hurray!” His heart leaped. The gloomy uncertainty was 
over at last. He jumped off the bed, took her in his arms, and 
they kissed. 

She pushed him away gently, wiped her mouth with her 
handkerchief and applied a fresh coat of lipstick. “Wait, I'll fix 
you some tea.” 

He retreated to the clammy corner of the bed, resigning 
himself to her unpredictable ways. 

She kicked her shoes off, unpinned her hair, arranged the 
hairpins on the dressing-table, emptied her purse out, threw 
him a smile and vanished into the kitchen. 

He lit a cigarette and stared vacantly at the wall. 

A spider crawled across the wall. 
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He wondered where it would go. 

It stopped in the corner and set about spinning a web. First 
the deft outlines of a hexagonal field. Then the quick, sure 
threads from the corners to the centre. 

He watched on. The spider bustled about, an air of vibrant 
mystery hanging around it. 

She stole in noiselessly. “Here’s tea.” 

He started. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Look, there’s a spider’s web in the northeast corner of the 
room. What does it portend - good or evil?” 

“Whatever it is, I’m going to dust it off right away.” 

“Oh, no!” he interjected as though he was himself woven 
into the grand design of the web. “Leave it alone. The poor 
spider has taken enough pains. Don’t you find it lovely?” 

He remained engrossed in his thoughts for a minute or two. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she said. 

“Sorry.” He looked up at her. “Our relation-er-don’t you 
think it’s a bit like the web?” 

“What makes you think so?” She was suddenly very serious. 
“Is it so fragile?” 

“Far from it. It’s so lovely, so tenuous, so out of the world.” 

Sadhna cut him short. “You find it a death-trap?” 

There was no answer to such a question, he knew from ex- 
perience, and an unguarded conversation could only lead to a 
bizarre conclusion. “Come closer,” he said, “and I'll whisper 
in your ears.” 

She moved away from him, then came back and took a 
chair next to the bed. 

Every movement of hers was pregnant with mystery. 

Presently she put down her cup on the table, swept into his 
arms and clamped her lips onto his. 

“Did you know,” he said, “the thread of that web is 
stronger than steel wire of the same thickness?” 

“Ridiculous. Whoever’s sold you that yarn?” 

“Read it somewhere.” 

“If it were true people would use spider’s web and not steel 
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wire. And the poor wretched spiders would be forced to 
devise some other method of catching their prey. Come, let’s 
hear what else you know of the spiders.” 

“The female of the species gobbles up the male.” 

“How nice!” She unbuttoned his shirt and peeled it off. 
“Want to see how she goes about it?” 

Before he could answer she sank her teeth into his arm. 

An incredible pang of ecstacy spiced with pain shot through 
his body. 

She bit into his arm again. 

Tears jumped into his eyes. “Leave me,” he begged, hoarsely, 
“or Pll scream.” 

“Go ahead. Scream,” she said. “Never mention the spiders 
again, all right?” 

He glanced at his arm. It hurt. The tooth-marks glistened; a 
little blood began to ooze out. 

“Oh dear, I’ve gone and bitten a little too hard,” she said, 
wiping the blood with her sari-ends. “Does it hurt? I hope 
nothing happens. Shall I wash it with a little dettol or some- 
thing?” 

“Never mind. I'd like it to fester so that I may have to get 
the arm chopped off. Anything to remember this afternoon 
by.” 

“Don't you talk like that.” She moved away from him. “I 
promise I'll never do it again.” 

“Why don’t you change your sari if you aren’t going to 
office?” 

“Makes little difference now. It’s crushed already. You 
want to stay on or push off?” 

“Stay on. Till eternity, if you don’t mind.” 

“How about your business? What’ll happen to it? You may 
be losing good money right this moment.” 

“Maybe. Who knows.” 

“Hey, I haven’t the foggiest notion of what you do. You 
never tell me about your business. But I fill you in on the 
smallest thing that happens in my office.” 

“But business is such a drag. The humdrum ins and outs of 
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hardware trade will certainly not delight you. Your office, on 
the contrary, is so lively. Interesting people, interesting inci- 
dents. Besides, Sadhna, you do love talking about them, don’t 
you? And how I love listening to you!” 

“Do you?” 

“ And business is full of problems....” 

“Don’t give me that dope, lover. I too have a bunch of 
problems. In and out of the office. I live in this flat all by 
myself. It is a problem, isn’t it? I skip office at: the slightest 
whim. Isn’t that another? Who knows what music I might face 
tomorrow? Anyway, the point is you keep your affairs pretty 
much to yourself. Just shows how little you care for me.” 

“What’s the point of burdening you with boring trade 
details? It won’t interest you. Surely you aren’t a business rival 
that I purposely hide things from you.” 

“The other day you ran into somebody in the lobby of that 
hotel we went to for dinner. I asked you who he was, but you 
wouldn't tell.” 

“When? I don’t remember. I must have been a little absent- 
minded. Why didn’t you ask me again?” 

“Why should I? How did it matter to me who he was? All 
I’m saying is you could be awfully indifferent sometimes.” 

“Oh, my God, indifferent to you?” How could he explain 
what she meant to him, how she occupied every bit of his 
mind? 

“The other day I begged you to spend the evening with me, 
but you marched out.” 

“But I told you I had a client to look up.” 

“Just shows how little you care for my feelings. Your 
business is more important. Are you sure you don’t have a 
client to look up today?” 

“Come, I'll never make that mistake again. Blow my enga- 
gements. Ill keep you company for as long as you wish.” 

“That's up to you. I’m not asking.” 

“You wish me gone, do you?” 

“That's up to you. What do I know of your engagements?” 

“Why don't you tell me straight?” 
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“I’m not saying anything either way. You’re free to do as 
you please.” 

“Mind if I stick around?” 

“I neither mind nor approve. If you feel like staying on, stay 
on. If you feel like leaving, the way out is the way you came 
in.” 

He propped himself on the bed and looked at the wall. The 
web completed, the spider had vanished. He swung off the 
bed, threw on his shirt and groped under the bed for his shoes. 

“On your way already?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“When do we meet again?” 

“Whenever you wish. All you have to do is call.” 

“Must you come here only when asked and never on your 
own?” 

He said nothing. 

“Are you cross with me?” 

He didn’t answer. 

She unbuttoned her blouse and offered him her shoulder. 
“Bite here and call it quits.” 

He tied his shoe-laces. 

“So this is how it ends, huh?” she said. 

His head was in a whirl. He was feeling weak in his legs and 
his lips were numb. Dazed, he took a step towards the door. 

“Leaving?” 

“Yes” 

He stopped by the door. The web hung inches above him. It 
was woven of strands of vivid silver, an enveloping hammock 
of intricate, transparent weave. The air seemed full of billow- 
ing snares. He stretched a finger towards it, and a thread 
snapped at his faintest touch. 

He came back to bed and began to take off his shoes slowly. 
“Sadhna, my dear,” he turned to her with an inscrutable smile 
on his face. “I’m not leaving yet. Not even of you throw me 
out.” 
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Hell, this is how it strikes, the misfortune, Chandrahas 
thought, as he turned into the gravelled driveway of the hotel. 
His friend Shobhan was already pulling up near the parking 
lot. “Oh, hell!” 

Sharvari looked out the window. 

“A little snag,” he said. 

She betrayed little curiosity. “Why don’t you drop me 
home?” 

“What rotten luck! You don’t set eyes upon a fella for 
decades and then bump smack into him when you least wish 
it.” 

It hadn’t been easy for him to arrange this rendezvous with 
the girl. She taught in a local college, and they had met on a 
flight. It was one of his usual business trips and she was on her 
way to some seminar. They fell to chatting, Chandrahas mak- 
ing a good impression on the young college teacher with a 
high-brow discussion on Indian films and his own, and two 
hours later when they landed she was grateful to him for his 
help in the city he knew like the back of his palm and she so 
little. He was cool, even a little distant, without being flirta- 
tious. Without she knowing it, he changed his busy schedule 
to catch the same return flight and made it look like a oh- 
what-a-happy coincidence. Not one to allow such an acquain- 
tanceship to lapse, he cultivated it carefully, over a month, 
employing all the charm and suavity he was worth. Easy- 
paced, unhurried, but with the singlemindedness of a spider, 
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he saw to it that the girl was drawn towards him. Now, her last 
resistance undermined, he had booked the suite four days in 
advance, and was counting days, hours, minutes, wondering 
why on earth he had fallen for this dark, bespectacled, in- 
tense-looking girl. The waiting was a torture, and when it was 
about to be over this devil of a friend had sprung up from 
nowhere. 

“Come, drop me home,” she repeated. 

“Hey, don’t you get wound up. I’m sure it’s something that 
can be sorted out.” He closed his eyes and cudgeled his brain. 

Sharvari looked out the window. 

“Look!” He fished a small notebook out of his briefcase. 
“What say you're a reporter, hm? Been after my life for an 
interview — hm? Fine! We fixed to meet here at twelve.” 

She stared at him strangely. For a moment he had an un- 
easy feeling she’d laugh it off. She didn’t. 

“Go to the lounge and wait for me. I won’t be long. If that 
friend of mine hangs around, we may have to put up the cha- 
rade.” 

She slipped the notebook into her bag. “Don't take long.” 

“Don't worry.” He wasn't letting any old friend put a crimp 
in his plans. 

“But what on earth is my name?” 

“Yes, indeed, what's your name?” He thought for a minute. 
“How about Uma? You like it? Uma Yadav.” 

“Will do. Which paper?” 

“No paper. The Star magazine.” 

He fired a cigarette and watched her until she disappeared 
from sight. 

Predictably, his friend Shobhan spotted him in the lobby 
and rushed towards him with outstretched arms. 

“Haven’t met for donkey’s years, old man,” he said, clap- 
ping Chandrahas on the back. “Who will believe we live in the 
same goddamn town!” 

How long would this guy hang around, Chandrahas won- 
dered. If it’s for a short while I could wait it out. “What are 
you doing here, old boy? Odd time.” 
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“What’s wrong with the time?” Shobhan laughed. “I’ve a 
party to wine and dine and tickle an order out of. What are 
you doing yourself?” 

Chandrahas hesitated for a split second. “Oh, one of those 
pulp mags, you know. They want an interview. I thought I'd 
ask the correspondent over here and be done with it.” 

“He or she?” 

“She, of course.” 

“That little morsel over there?” Shobhan pointed to Shar- 
vari. “She looks like a journalist. I can smell them from a 
distance, you know. Come, let’s find out.” 

He dragged Chandrahas towards her. “Excuse me, but are 
you waiting for someone?” 

She looked up at him. “You aren’t Mr. Chandrahas by any 
chance, are you, sir?” 

“The culprit,” said Chandrahas. His throat was dry. 

“Oh, hello!”’ She gave him a tentative little smile. “I’m Uma 
Yadav. The Star magazine.” 

“Hope I didn’t keep you waiting, Miss Yadav. Meet my 
friend Shobhan. Don’t worry, he won’t be present during the 
interview.” 

She took out the notebook and pen from her bag without 
further ceremony. “Do you mind if I rape the interview?” She 
was playing the role to the hilt. 

Shobhan left them and took a seat a few tables away. 

Chandrahas, a littie bowled over by her briskness, was glad 
she had warmed up to the game. “Ah, well, as a matter of fact, 
Miss Yadav, I don’t quite open up. Tapes thwart me. I have a 
healthy horror of having my silly utterances preserved for 
posterity.” 

“Oh, yes, quite a few celebrities have such qualms. I bet it’s 
their modesty. Never mind, I could do without a tape.” 

He made a sign that Shobhan was out of earshot and they 
could talk freely if they kept their voices down. She ignored it. 

“Well, sir, before I shoot I’d love to listen to you thinking 
about yourself aloud. It’s fun that way.” 

He sat reflecting awhile, eyes shut. “Look, my films have 
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nothing to do with my life. I bet you’d be more interested if I 
spoke about my first film.” 

“But no artist can keep his life and art apart, can he? No, 
I'd rather you talked about your life first. Might prove illumi- 
nating.” 

“Sharvari!” 

She ignored him. ‘“‘The readers of mass-circulating rags like 
ours are more curious about the life of the artist than his art. I 
hope you get the point, sir, don’t you?” 

“Well then. I come from what you call a lower-middle class 
family. My father was a schoolteacher and poor as a church- 
mouse. We had a hard life. Money matteted a lot to me those 
days. Success was the ultimate thing in life. Now that I’m well- 
off the perception has changed.” 

She scribbled furiously in her notebook. 

“Oh, Sharvari!” 

“Mind elaborating it a bit, sir? How did you find the 
transition from rags to riches?” 

He sighed. “It was a miracle that I finished school and 
college. I was a loner. I didn’t mix around much. Even after 
college...” 

“Just a minute, please,” she interrupted. “We'll get back to 
your childhood later. Tell us more about your college days. 
Things like your friends and stuff, you know.” 

He tried to recall. He hadn't looked back upon those in a 
long time, maybe he never wished to. Now as he closed his 
eyes trying to wrench bits out of memory, the impressive red 
stone college building and the tiny cubbyhole of a hostelroom 
floated into his mind. His room-mate was dull and he had 
more pals among the day-scholars than the boarders. The four 
years he spent in the college he had monopolized the last 
bench. 

He opened his eyes and gave a few names. 

“Do you look them up sometimes?” 

“Hardly. Maybe once in years. It isn’t easy.” 

“Do you make any effort to meet them?” 

“Frankly, no. Where's the time? Demands of one’s own life 
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and occupation, you know.” 

“Do you find friends in your profession more useful than 
your college friends?” 

“No. I can see what you're implying.” 

He tried to recall his college days. Where is my room-mate 
these days? Is it true he is in a small job in an obscure 
company? Where are the others? What are they doing? Have 
they all married and raised families? Why don’t they ever get 
in touch with me? Why don’t I make an effort to get in touch 
with them? 

“Reciprocity is the key to any lasting friendship, you know,” 
he said solemnly. “Both the parties are equally responsible for 
burying it dead.” 

“Generalisation. I want to know how you came to sever 
your relations with your friends.” 

“See, uh huh, nobody makes an effort to sever a relation- 
ship. It snaps somehow, you know, all by itself.” 

A faint smile curled her lips. “Nobody makes an effort to 
sever a relationship,” she repeated slowly, jotting it down. “It 
snaps somehow. Right, sir. I'll ask the editor to put the quote 
in a box.” 

Chandrahas squirmed. The interview was getting out of 
hand; it was no longer a game. The searching rays of Shar- 
vari’s questions seemed to lay bare his nakedness for the 
whole world to see. 

Just then Shobhan walked over to them. 

Chandrahas was visibly relieved. No intrusion was more 
welcome. 

“I didn’t mean to butt in,” said Shobhan. “But Chandra, old 
man, I’m surprised you haven’t ordered drinks yet.” 

“Oh, yes,” Chandrahas whined. “I’ve plumb forgotten. TI 
have a beer.” 

“I know and I've ordered one for you. What will Miss 
Yadav have?” 

Sharvari’s eyes rested on Chandrahas for a moment. “A 
Bloody Mary, if you please,” she said calmly. 

Chandrahas thought it was a slip. She was no drinker and 
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all his persuasion in the past had failed. He looked into her 
eyes enquiringly. Her eyes were distant and faintly mocking. 

The drinks came. 

“Now then,” said Shobhan,” I better leave you people to 
yourselves. God knows when my turkey will turn up.” 

Chandrahas half wished Shobhan would extricate him from 
the mess he had fallen into. 

“Carry on, miss,” Shobhan added, with a laugh. “Tear the 
pseudo intellectual filmmaker into pieces. Ill not disturb you 
again.” 

She picked up her glass and took two quick little sips with- 
out a twinge of hesitation and opened hér notebook. “Let’s 
get back to your childhood.” 

Chandrahas looked at her cold, dead-pan eyes. 

“Well, well, well, to tell you the truth,” he hemmed and 
hawed. “I had no childhood. I was never close to my tolks. 
Always a loner. Could never weasel my way into anybody’s 
heart.” 

“But don’t you think one has to try for it? It calls for some 
sacritice as well.” 

“Ive always considered it a burden, any kind of close rela- 
tionship. I kind of shy away from it instinctively.” 

“Let’s talk about your professional life.” 

When did my professional life begin? How would it end? 
Who’re my friends? Why’s this woman asking these ques- 
tions? What is she up to? He had an unpleasant feeling that 
she could see right into the bottom of his soul. 

“Tell us about the people around you,” she said. 

The innocent little game was beyond him now; it had 
gathered a momentum of its own, sucking him into a bog, 
cutting loose from which seemed impossible. He felt suffo- 
cated. He looked around. It was lunch-time, and the dining- 
room was filling up. Men and women sat around the tables, 
chatting and laughing. 

“Miss Yadav,” he said hoarsely. “Let’s get out of here.” He 
realised his mistake almost immediately and wished Sharvari 
would help him snap the tangled web. “Let's get out.” 
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She paid him no attention. “If it’s awkward for you to 
answer that,” she went on relentlessly, “III not persist. I'll ask 
you another question instead. Well, did any event or person 
ever change the course of your life?” 

That plunged him into thinking. His life on the whole had 
been smooth and easy--almost linear, no waves ruffling its 
placid surface, no typhoons disturbing its calm nonchalance. 
His sky had always been blue and clear, no comet or thunder 
or lightning ever affecting its stolid serenity. Ambition drove 
him. Success was his yardstick. Hardwork was his motto. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘Hard luck.” 

Shobhan ambled over to them. “Looks like my bird has 
stood me up. Goodbye and good luck.” 

Chandrahas sighed with relief. The ordeal was over. Now 
he and Sharvari could sneak into the suite upstairs. But the 
interview had taken its toll, and he was not his usual self. 

“Sit with us,” he asked Shobhan, “will you?” 

“Sure I’m not interrupting?” 

“Not at all,” said Sharvari. “My job’s almost done.” She 
turned to Chandrahas. “If you don’t mind, sir, one last ques- 
tion. Have you any regrets?” 

It gave Chandrahas the jitters. He sat up bolt upright. He 
could not afford to let the matter get out of hand. ‘‘Now look 
here, miss,” he said in a bantering falsetto. “What if I don’t 
answer that?” 

Sharvari did not seem one bit amused. “Silence is as good a 
reply,” she said stiffly, shutting her notebook. She drained off 
her glass in one gulp and rose to her feet. “Thank you very 
much, sir. Thank you. And goodbye to you both.” 

Chandrahas felt the ground slipping under him. 

“I could drop you anywhere you like,” he offered. 

“No thanks.” She headed for the door in a hurry and, 
before he could say another word, was gone. 
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The flight was bumpy. An hour and half behind time. 
Satyakam wished he could hit the bed and sleep undisturbed 
several centuries. The hotel seemed suns and moons away. It 
was one hell of a hectic day in his recent memory. Not over 
and done with yet. 

He scrambled into the transit lounge just in time. The rain 
broke. It poured in buckets. The sky seemed to split. Weary, 
winded, empty, he slumped into a yellow bucket chair and 
opened the bestseller he was half way through. 

Soon he caught himself reading the same page over and 
over again. 

A long hour later the rain stopped, just as abruptly as it had 
started. He shuffled to his half dead feet, limped out, hailed a 
cab, instructed the cabbie and got in at the back. The damp 
upholstery smelling of stale sweat engulfed him. 

The downpour had driven people off the road. The air was 
silent, heavy, chill. 

“Nor’wester, huh?” He tried small-talk. ‘“‘But this ain’t no 
time.” 

The cabbie remained sullen and silent. 

Quiet mouse, Satyakam let out a sigh. He closed his eyes 
and thought of tomorrow. The prospect of facing another 
tight day gave him a knot in the stomach. 

The cab screeched to a halt. Satyakam opened his eyes a 
crack. The traffic light was red. There wasn’t a soul in sight. 
The stores were closed and shuttered. Mist hung everywhere 
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and the street lights were ghostly. 

Then he saw it and his eyes popped out. 

It stepped nimbly off the left pavement, ambled leisurely, 
majestically, as if it owned the whole world and time and 
everything, along the zebra crossing smack in front of the cab, 
skipped on to the opposite pavement, strolled along a little, 
and disappeared behind a bend. Satyakam watched with fasci- 
nation. 

The light changed to green. The cab lurched forward with a 
jolt. 

He closed his eyes with a sigh and thought of tomorrow. 
The work was going to be quite a heap, and it’d be a wonder if 
he finished it all before catching the return flight. 

He reached the hotel, paid the cabbie off, and was shown 
into his room. Skipping through his toilet, he hurried to bed. 
As his head hit the pillow, the tiger flashed through his mind, 
and he sat up bolt upright. 

Sleep left him and he lay tossing and turning. Was it a 
hallucination, a trick of the tired nerves? But no, he had seen 
the big boy with his eyes wide ajar. Those unmistakable yellow 
and black stripes. The rippling, glistening coat of fur. Goose- 
flesh riddled his body as he remembered its sheer size. Did it 
escape from the town zoo? Quite a few had done it in the 
past. Or was it a circus boy accidentally left at large and loose? 

He picked up the telephone and dialled the police. But 
when someone answered, he hung up. I must be plumb crazy 
to ring the police at the dead of the night to squeal on a tiger, 
he thought. Did I really see the beast? Where, in which place? 
In which direction did it go? Did it look blood-thirsty? Was it 
big? Was it real? Did I conjure it up? Was it all imagination? 
Satyakam shut his eyes. No, his eyes hadn’t played a monkey 
trick on him. It was a big cat all right, a big broad-hearted 
gentleman of the jungle, a cool customer, a king. How grace- 
fully did it pad off the pavement and saunter across the road, 
its tail swishing ever so gently. 

The next morning he skimmed the headlines of the local 
dailies. Not a word about zoobreak. He turned to the enter- 
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tainment page. No circus in the town. 

He had a busy day. 

It was only when he was in the hotel ready to pass out the 
tiger sailed back to his mind. The proud whiskers stood on 
ends, the tail twitched rhythmically. It stepped off the side- 
walk and swallowed the zebra crossing in slow measured 
mouthfuls. Whatever it was, it wasn’t hallucination. 

The next morning he fine-combed the papers. The down- 
pour had been more widespread than imagined, it had wrought 
veritable havoc at places. But there was nothing about the 
tiger. 

He packed his bags with a sigh and took a cab to the airport 
and watched the road the whole time, with a grim resolve. The 
crossings, swilling with crowd, looked all alike. I ought to have 
memorised the landmarks, he thought. 

Hard as he tried to erase the incident from his mind, it grew 
on him. He went over it many a time, looking for a hole, but 
always the tiger emerged as a cold, triumphant reality. 

“Tell me something,” he asked a friend, who enjoyed the 
reputation of being dull but earnest, in confidence. “What’d 
you take a chap who claims to have seen a tiger taking a 
Sunday evening stroll along the sleepy city streets for?” 

“A nitwit,” pat came the reply, “a blind bat.” 

“Not a good omen,” said another friend, his face clouding 
over. “Satya, you must do something to ward off the evil eye.” 

“We'll see,” Satyakam said. He was miles away from super- 
stition and stuff. “Tell me: where did the tiger come from, 
where did it go, what was it doing in the town?” 

“Once a long time ago,” the friend replied,” a big brown 
owl flew in out of nowhere in the broadest of daylight and 
perched on my rooftop. You may ask since when did the 
night-eyed owls fly about in the daytime. Well, there is no 
answer. To come back to the incident, I wanted to show it my 
wife, the owl. But before she could hurry out of the house, it 
simply vanished. We held a week-long kirtan to ward off the 
evil eye.” 

A writer-friend bantered, “Come to think of it, Satyakam, 
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what are these cities but jungles, huh? Why do you fall from 
the skies if big cats and grizzlies prowl the streets? If thugs, 
muggers, goons of all descriptions euph:- mistically called hu- 
man beings could, why not the poor beasts? You’ve seen only 
a tiger. Keep your eyes peeled and you will see pythons, 
elephants and lions lurking in the dim-lit lanes.” 

“Nothing strange,” remarked a professor of English litera- 
ture. “You remeber Julius Caesar, don’t you? Against the 
capitol I met a lion, who glaze’d upon me, arn é went surly by... 
Who says that when?” 

“But this beats all,” said yet another friend Satyakarn bum- 
ped into in a bar. “What time did you see this yer tiga tiga 
burnin’ brighta, Satyakam? Tell the truth, old sport, how many 
pegs did you down? I’m surprised you didn’t see a blushing 
pink elephantoos.” 

People simply refused to take Satyakam seriously. 

A fortnight later business took him back to the tiger town. 
He caught the same afternoon flight. The plane landed on the 
dot. The weather was perfect. He took a cab to his hotel. The 
cabbie turned out pleasantly communicative but not garru- 
lous. The last lights of the sun still lingered. The street was 
thick with people. Crossings came and went. They stopped at 
quite a few for the signal. Men, women, children and pets on 
leashes occupied the sidewalk, and cars and cabs the road. 
The traffic lights alternately glowed bright blood red and eye- 
soothing banana green. 

Didn't I know everything would conspire against the tiger? 
he thought with a sad smile. 

In bed he opened a half finished thriller to read himself to 
sleep. But his mind wandered and he put it away. He took out 
of his bag the letter that had brought him fantastic business 
tidings. Brimming with happiness, he read it again word by 
word, folded it neatly and put it back in the bag and flicked off 
the light. He lay on his back, his vacant gaze glued to the ceil- 
ing. The air-conditioner purred gently. His medicines, arran- 
ged on the side-table, lent to the typical hotelroom aroma. His 
eyelids grew heavy. 
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Then he saw on his left a leafy green leafy bough of a tree 
jutting into the room through the wall. A little golden oriole 
squirmed out of the lush foliage and flapped his wings in slow, 
delicate motion. 

Where would the little bird go? Satyakam wondered. He 
stole a shy sidelong glance at his right. There, thrusting in 
through the wall, trembling with anticipation, was another 
deep dark green branch. 

As the little oriole began its night-long flight across the 
enormous length of the room, Satyakam drifted to sleep.... 
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Pramod got back to his hotel in the evening, tired but tri- 
umphant. What a fat, full, thoroughly satisfying day it had 
been. He had collected a big pile of orders for his company, 
making full use of his repertoire—lies, white lies, sycophancy 
and bribe, the last one in liberal dollops. Experience showed 
how infallible bribe was; the rest only time-consuming meth- 
ods with no certainty of success. 

He eased himself into a chair, took out his notebook and 
totalled up the expenses. He had spent much less than the 
daily allowance. The balance, of course, would not find its way 
into the company's coffers. He did not suffer from an odd lot 
of scruples on that score. What pricked him a little was the 
prospect of two-timing his employer; he had opened clandes- 
tine negotiation with a competing firm to push their range of 
products. 

He buzzed the room service for tea and decided to blank 
out business from his mind. The day had passed well and he 
looked forward to make a night of it. Next morning he’d buy 
sari and dresses for his wife and kid and catch the noon train 
home. 

He thumbed through his notebook. It was crammed with 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of ministers, bureau- 
crats, middle men who walked the corridors of power, agents, 
contacts. Then there was one whole page of numbers without 
names which had been collected over the years through the 
grapevine. 
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He chose a number at random and dialled. 

“Who do you want?” asked a grating voice on the other 
end. 

“Kamla.” 

“Who’s calling?” 

“Vinod. Vinod Sharma.” 

“Hold on.” 

He waited. Two minutes passed and he was about to dis- 
connect when the voice returned: “No Kamla out here, man.” 
The line went dead. He swore like a trooper and tried another 
number. There was no response. He wondered who had sup- 
plied this number, his lips itching to curse to perdition four- 
teen generations of the fellow’s ancestors. His eyes travelled 
down to the bottom of the page and he tried the last but one 
number. A woman answered. 

“Is Vimla there?” Pramod said. 

“Vimla? She’s long gone.” 

Instinctively, he knew the woman would hang up if he gave 
her a moment. “Oh,” he said breathlessly, ‘‘somebody recom- 
mended me your place.” 

“Who, if I may ask?” 

“A fellow called Shankar,” he said, making it up as he went 
along. “Shankar Gupta.” 

“Hm.” 

“Does it ring a bell? Shankar Gupta. The man from Kanpur.” 

“Well.” The voice perked up. “I don’t seem to remember 
him.” 

“It was years ago.” He felt a flush of excitement crawling up 
his spine. He had hit the right place. “I wondered if we might 
meet this evening.” 

“Shankar Gupta you said, did you?” A little pause. “Fine, 
come along.” 

He took down the address, promising to get in there at 
eight-thirty. He had a wash and change of clothes, and with 
time on his hand asked for a soda, taking out a bottle of 
whisky from his briefcase. As the room-boy was taking long, 
he thought why not give a buzz to the manager of the rival 
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company. He dialled the number, but after two or three rings 
wished he had put it off until the next morning. The tele- 
phone went on ringing, and he hoped the man wouldn’t be in. 
But the man was home and he profusely apologised for the 
delay. 

“] was wondering,” Pramod said. “Shouldn’t we meet one 
more time before I leave?” 

“You plucked the words out of my mouth,” the man 
replied. “There’s still a lot to thrash out.” 

The soda came. Unthinkingly, Pramod said, “Hop over for 
a drink, will you?” He regretted it instantly and hoped to high 
heavens the man would have the goodness to refuse. 

“Yes, why not.” 

Pramod collected his wits about him. “Fine. Does nine- 
thirty suit you? I’ve a little job to do up.” He didn't let the 
man put in a word edgeways. “But nine-thirty is late for you, 
isn’t it? Wait a sec, let me do a quick little thinking. What say 
we meet next week when I come on my rounds. I’1l give you a 
tinkle. We'll have a whole evening to ourselves.” 

“Suits me to a tee. Think the deal done.” 

“So long then. Bye, good night.” He cradled the phone with 
a sigh of relief. Boy, never talk yourself into a hole even if the 
dea! brings you a million. 

_ He tried to forget the deal but it kept popping up in his 
mind. He caught himself calculating the money he’d make if 
the deal came through and how much of it he would spend on 
what. It was an interesting exercise. Excited as much by the 
financial prospect as from the drink, he rose and made prepa- 
rations for the rendezvous. He had a substantial amount of 
cash in his briefcase which he neither wanted to leave behind 
in the hotel nor lug along to the cathouse. He tried stuffing 
the wad into his trouser pocket, but the bulge showed. Finally, 
he decided to keep it in the briefcase and take it along. For all 
you know, he thought, the place might be as safe as home. He 
shoved the half-finished bottle of booze into the brietcase, 
went out and caught a cab. It didn’t take long to reach the 
place. He checked his watch. It said eight-thirty. That's punc- 
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tuality for you, travelling salesman, he chuckled to himself. 

The place was shrouded in darkness, and at first sight he 
didn’t warm up to it. A gnarled old man sat on the verandah, 
coughing his lungs out, heightening the overall gloom. Pra- 
mod walked up the steps. The old man rose and greeted and 
offered him a chair. 

“You'll have to wait a little,” the old man said. “‘There’s a 
client in there.” 

Pramod winced exaggeratedly but it was lost on the old 
man. 

“He won't be a minute,” said the old man. “Shall I get you a 
cup of tea?” 

“No thanks.” He made little effort to camouflage his irrita- 
tion. 

“Been here before?” the old man asked. He was being 
friendly. 

“Yes, long ago.” 

“I’ve only been here a year. Came last March. I and the 
local climate aren’t exactly friends.” He broke into a hacking 
cough. 

“What’s the waiting time here?” 

“The client must be. on his way. You know the girls here, 
don’t you?” 

“Don’t remember their names. Been here ages ago, as I 
told you. Have the rates hiked?” 

“If you left it to me I'd recommend Radha. Try her. You’d 
find that girl every bit good.” 

Two men tumbled out of the house and shot into the street 
without turning their heads. Pramod didn’t see anyone tailing 
them. The old man coughed, heaved to his feet and went 
inside, asking him to wait a minute more. Pramod swore he’d 
never set his foot in the joint again. The bloody old pimp was 
being so damn polite. 

The old man came back, escorted him inside, showed him 
into a room and left. 

The clean, well-lighted room was a,pleasant surprise. It ex- 
uded warmth. The girl leaning against the bedpost had a 
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wholesome appeal about her. She gave him a winning smile. 
He put his briefcase on the side-table, sat on the edge of the 
bed and began to unlace his shoes. The girl came and stood 
beside him. 

“What’s your name, sugar?” That was a habit he had. 

“Never mind.” 

“Kshyanaprabha.” 

”Wow.” 

“Bit too grand for daily wear and tear. Radha’s shorter, 
simpler.” 

“I see. Been here long?” 

“Six months, give or take a few days.” 

What crap, he thought. Radha, Kshyanaprabha, six months, 
all. He asked her the going rates and when she named a sum 
much below his expectation he thought there was a catch 
somewhere. “How much do I shell out to the old boy outside 
and others?” he asked. “Or is the price all-inclusive?” 

“Tipping is up to you. You may or you may not.” 

“Pay now or afterwards, sugar?” 

“Whatever suits you.” 

He wished he hadn't like a fool kept all his cash in the 
briefcase. Why didn’t I transfer some of it into my pocket? He 
unstrapped his watch and, on the pretext of keeping it on the 
table, fiddled briefly with the briefcase. It was locked. He 
pulled the girl to him and kissed her lightly on the cheek. 
“Does one get to buy drinks here, sugar?” 

“Can be got from outside,” she said. “What will you have?” 
She reeled off quite a few brand-names. 

He asked her the prices and after she had filled him in said 
with a sigh, “Damn costly.” 

“The liquor dens have been shut down. Things are costly in 
the black market.” 

If only she left the room for a second, he thought, I could 
take out the booze and the cash. I ought to offer her a little 
drink. How much will she soak up ? He ran a quick little cal- 
culation. The expenses on drink, cab and girl did not add up to 
a lot, much to his satisfaction. If the deal with the other com- 
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pany came through, fifty times all these would be peanuts. 

“That’s precisely why, sugar,” he said, tapping the girl’s 
dimpled chin, “I always carry my liquor along.” 

“Then what do you want--soda?” 

Soda would have been ideal, but he wanted her out of the 
way for a while. “No, a little warm water will do.” 

“T’I1 heat up some for you.” 

“Thanks, sugar.” 

As soon as she closed the door behind her, he pounced on 
his briefcase, pulled out from the wad an amount he thought 
would see the whole business through and the bottle. Then he 
snapped the briefcase shut, checked the locks, stashed away 
the key in his secret pocket and, heaving a sigh of relief, 
waited for the girl. Carefulness is the watchword, he said to 
himself. In all places. More so in cathouses. The girl came 
back with a bowl of water. 

“Kshyanaprabha!” 

She started, nearly spilling the water. She set the bowl 
down on the table and stared at him, colour rising to her 
cheeks and her eyes misting over. “Oh my!” Her voice shook. 
“Oh my! No one’s called me Kshyanaprabha in ages. What a 
lovely surprise you gave. me. A little pain too, but never mind 
the pain part. Call me by my exotic name whenever you're 
here, will you, please?” 

Like hell, he thought. Cut out the drama, girl. Tonight's the 
only time you'll ever see me. “Oh, you appeal to me helluva 
lot,” he put on his radiant salesman smile, “Kshyanaprabha, 
Kshyanaprabha, Kshyanaprabha!” 

“I do, do I?” She took the bottle out of his hand and 
poured into the glass. 

Maybe the little bitch would drink up the whole lot, he 
thought, if she got overly sentimental. I better watch out. 

She handed him the glass and replaced the cap on the 
bottle. 

“Where’s your glass, sugar? Pour yourself one.” 

“I’m not a drinker.” 

“Come on, keep me company.” 
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“I tried it once. I don’t cherish the memory.” 

He began caressing her. “But, sugar, believe me I will not 
touch it if you don’t.” 

“All right. Pour just a drop into my glass.” 

‘“You’re sweet, sugar.” 

He poured her out a small glass and put it into her hands. 
Didn’t I know you’re lusting after a drink, he thought. Show 
me a girl that doesn’t tipple. And you’re being far more coy 
than suits little tarts. But goodness, the way I am sugaring you 
up! 

The girl touched the rim of the glass to her lips and put it 
down. After he had drained his glass, she tilted hers into his. 

“Let ime pay up sugar.” 

“Where’s the hurry? Relax. Finish your drink. Would you 
like a bite? Shall I rustle up an omelette or something? 
There’s a nice joint I could order grub from.” 

One more way of wheedling cash out of poor customers, he 
thought. “I’ve a poor appetite, sugar.” 

She smiled at him as if she had just remembered something 
important. “You haven’t told me your name.” 

Vinod Sharma was all right, he thought, wasn’t it? He was 
on the verge of answering when his eyes fell on the alphabet 
tattooed on his forearm. “Prakash.” 

The girl smiled. “You from hereabouts?” 

“An outsider who comes and goes like a local.” 

He peeled off his shirt, took out money from his hip poc- 
ket, counted it twice with the expertise of‘ bank tellers and 
handed it to the girl. 

She put it away on the table. “Kill the light, shall 1?” 

“Yes, sugar. Cruelly.” 

He awoke with a start. The room was dark. For a moment 
he wondered where he was, then he remembered. He recov- 
ered his watch from the table and squinted at the luminous 
dial. It said eleven-thirty. A terrible uneasiness gripped him. 

As his eye got used to the dark, he could make out his 
briefcase. Squatting like a bloated black bug, it hadn’t moved 
an inch. The girl lay beside him, her breath rising and falling 
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evenly. He threw on his clothes in a jiffy, turned on the light, 
opened his briefcase and put back the bottle, making sure that 
the wad of hundred rupee notes was intact. He slipped his feet 
into his shoes and started for the door. 

“Do come again,” the girl said huskily. 

“Of course,” he said, giving her shoulder a little squeeze, 
“Kshyanaprabha.” 

Outside on the verandah the old man, huddied in his chair, 
was dozing. He awoke as Pramod walked past him. 

“Had a good time, sir?” the old man said. “Was everything 
all right? Didn’t I tell you Radha’s the pick of the lot?” 

Angling for a tip, eh, old pimp-o boy? Pramod thought. 
Okay, but you have to earn it. “Go call a cab.” 

Back in the hotel he opened his briefcase and counted the 
cash. Not a rupee was missing. He sighed in relief. His sleep 
gone, he sat at the table totting up the accounts. Then he 
wrote out a report for his employer. His thoughts drifted to 
the deal in the offing. He decided he wouidn’t let the new 
client off the hook with easy terms. Grab your pound of flesh 
while you can, he chuckled. His thoughts drifted to Radha. 
What a nice littie girl! His cockles warmed. What a good girl! 
But a prostitute just the same. 
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Amresh brought the topic up at dinner. He must grab the 
opportunity of the travel concession before his retirement 
which was only a year away. During the long years in govern- 
ment service, he had never once taken advantage of it. “And 
don’t you cook up an excuse this time too,” he said, turning to 
his wife. “Leave your long-married daughters and their brood 
alone. You've slaved enough for them all. I say, cast away the 
self-imposed fetters. Let’s take a trip to Kashmir this summer. 
L'il book the tickets tomorrow.” 

“If my memory serves me well,” his wife retorted, “only 
once did I refuse and that was when Lily was expecting. I can’t 
remember another instance. On the contrary, last year you 
cancelled the trip in the last moment for the sake of your 
precious rose garden, have you forgotten?” 

He ignored the dig. The rose garden was indeed his weak- 
ness. From a measly affair of three utterly common varieties, 
the garden now boasted of thirty-three different kinds, some 
of them very rare. Shortly before he was to undertake the trip 
last year, he had landed up with three uncommon ones he had 
long been on the look out for. The site, soil and manure had 
long been decided. He had even looked up the tomes, found 
out the tongue-twisting botanical names, committed to mem- 
ory the idiosyncracies of each of these dainties. No two could 
stand the same treatment. And always the first few days were 

-the most crucial. He had taken time off in the office to 
prepare the observation charts: 7 a.m., water the first sapling, 
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one litre... The charts gave him the hope that he could under- 
take the trip, leaving the roses in somebody’s care. All the 
fellow had to do was to follow the instructions to the letter. 

The first person that came to his mind was his peon. He 
called him to his room, showed him the charts and explained 
the peculiarity of each sapling. The poor fellow, a proven dull- 
ard, shivered at the sight of the notes, and when Amresh grill- 
ed him with questions after an hour-long lecture, he flunked 
badly. Amresh was not disheartened. He got the peon over to 
his place the next morning, showed him around the garden, 
pointing out the new saplings. This time the fellow seemed to 
grasp the matter better, and Amresh heaved a sigh of relief. 
The rose beds would be in safe hands during his absence. He 
was on the verge of winding off the lessons when it occurred 
to him to subject the man to one last test just in case. “Now 
then, old boy,” he asked, “answer me. Which one is the first 
sapling?” The peon mulled it over a long time and blurted out 
a reply that nearly knocked Amresh off. “Oh, my God!” 
Amresh groaned. “Goats can never thrash paddy, can they?” 
He snatched away the charts, whacking the peon on his head. 

The good neighbour Sushil was now his only hope. Calm 
and quiet, Sushil held him, Amresh, in high esteem and 
wouldn't turn him down. But Amresh had to go about'it in a 
subtle way. For the next couple of days he dropped in at 
Sushil’s early in the morning, ostensibly for a chat. Tea and 
pleasantries over, he would edge the conversation towards 
botany, forest conservation and ecology, hoping to kindle his 
neighbour's interest in gardening. His hospitality and patience 
wearing thin, Sushil came out, on thé third morning, “You 
want someone to look after your garden when you’re away, is 
that it? Stop worrying then. I'll water your plants.” Amresh, 
disconcerted, replied, “No, it’s not a question of just watering 
them. Plants have to be tended like babies. If you could snatch 
a few minutes tomorrow morning and come over to my gar- 
den, I'd be delighted to show you how.” 

The next morning, in spite of his wife’s disapproval, Sushil 
turned up at Amresh’s. Amresh handed him the charts. Litre 
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had been substituted by glasses of water, a more readily 
understandable term of reference. Amresh took him around 
the garden, showed him the recent arrivals, spoke of the 
individual traits of each, topping it off with a suggestion that 
Sushil better tended the plants once under his, Amresh’s, 
direct supervision. Sushil was game. 

At cockcrow next morning Amresh was up and about. 
Sushil hadn’t shown up. Anxious, Amresh paced the garden, 
glancing alternately at his watch and the neighbour’s house. 
When Sushil appeared at last, he couldn’t contain himself. 
“The first sapling was to be watered at five-thirty,” he said, 
making no effort to hide his irritation. “‘Didn’t you know that? 
It’s twenty-five past six already.” Sushil gave an apologetic 
grin. “My youngest boy’s suddenly taken ill, you know...” 
Amresh cut him short, “Plants do not grow up well unless 
watered absolutely on time.” Sushil scratched the back of his 
head and said, “Sorry. I'll be more punctual in future. Come 
on, get me the chart. Let’s see if it is time to water the second 
sapling.” “But I gave it to you yesterday, the chart.” “Oh, did 
you? Then I must have left it in the office. Don’t you have 
another copy with you?” “My God, if you’re so careless now, 
who knows what havoc you’ll play when I’m off!” Had it not 
been for his wife who chose to dart out of the house just at 
this instant and fix him with a petrifying look, Sushil would 
have taken it. But now he was forced to say, with a show of 
temper, “The hell with your roses. Tend them yourself.” 
Amresh, at the end of his tether, went and cancelled the trip. 

It was to this incident that his wife now alluded. But 
Amresh refused to bite. “Now there’s no problem,” he said. 
“The saplings have grown into sturdy little bushes. Not one of 
them is in the slightest danger of languishing to death. Be- 
sides, my new peon knows what to do. So, you see, as far as 
I’m concerned I’m pretty free. You better decide if you still 
have to remain a slave. How’s Lily these days? Is she going to 
have another child?” 

“What child?” his wife said. “As if you ever bothered! Do 
you have eyes for anything besides your roses? Do you know 
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Lily’s youngest one is sick?” 

“If her child is sick, it’s her look out, why does your head 
ache?” 

“You’re right there, maybe,” his wife murmured. 

“Really, why should I worry myself to death?” 

“I’m glad it’s sunk in. Let me book the tickets tomorrow 
and put in a leave application for thirty days beginning from 
the first of the next month.” He looked searchingly at his 
children. “Let none of you throw a hitch.” 

“No problem,” said Ronnie, his son. “I’m ever-ready.” 

“See what Jollie says,” said Mollie, his elder daughter, the 
picture of complete self-effacement. 

Jollie was not with them at the table. She had carried her 
plates out to the verandah and was sharing her food with her 
dog. “Are you booking a ticket for Tommie or not?” she 
asked, overhearing the discussion. She was the youngest and 
the most pampered child in the family. But nobody took 
kindly to her love for the stray dog she had picked up from the 
street. It was an ugly specimen into the bargain. But Jollie was 
gone on him, she spent with him all her waking hours and 
made him sleep beside her at night. Any uncharitable remark 
about the creature would get her goat. The dog fell ill with a 
monotonous regularity and she nursed him with the dedica- 
tion of a Florence Nightingale. Once it looked certain he’d 
kick the bucket. But Jollie rushed him to the vet, pushed all 
the medicines she could lay her hands upon down Tommie’s 
throat and, when nothing worked, as a desperate measure, 
gave him a drink of the holy water from the temple. The ani- 
mal fought a dour battle against death for three long days. It 
was a painful sight all right, and a family friend advised euth- 
anasia, which made Joliie see red. Luckily, the dog pulled 
through. But he lost his coat of fur and looked more hideous. 
The family washed their hands off the animal; he came to be 
referred to as Jollie’s infernal pariah. 

“Ive heard you could take a little dog along in the train,” 
Jollie continued, “and you don’t even have to buy a ticket for 
him.” She was wild when they snickered. “What crime has 
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poor little Tommie committed that he won't see Kashmir?” 
Amresh paid her no heed. “Let’s book the tickets for the first 
day of the next month.” He turned to his wite, “You better 
write to Lily and tell her not to put a last minute spoke in the 
wheel.” 

The next evening he came home with the tickets. Jollie ans- 
wered the door. “Where’s everyone gone?” he asked. 

“Ma has gone to the doc,” replied Jollie. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“She got a letter from Lily. Her child is sick. Ma wanted to 
read out the letter to the old doc.” 

“What can the doc make out from a letter?” 

“Why not? Remember I got medicine for Tommie by 
showing the vet your letter!” 

“Where’s Ronnie?” 

“Gone to get his tape recorder mended.” 

Amresh dipped his hand into his pocket and fingered the 
tickets, wondering where to put them. The place under the 
table-cloth was safe enough. 

“But Tommie’s fond of chewing the ends of the table- 
cloth,” said Jollie. “Don’t blame me that I didn’t warn you.” 

Amresh strode into the kitchen. The high upper shelf was 
not a bad place. But he remembered once his wife had con- 
signed to the flames the optician’s prescriptions and other 
important papers which he had put there, and retraced his 
steps. On the way he took a peek into Ronnie’s room. It was 
cluttered with radio, tape recorder, stereo and assorted musi- 
cal instruments. “Jollie,” he said,” are you sure your doggie 
won’t be up to any mischief?” 

Jollie did not relish the dig. “Why do you fiddle with 


ed around.” 

Amresh took out the tickets, put them back in his pocket 
and went out to the verandah, shooting a sigh at his son’s 
room. The boy showed little interest in studies. Music occu- 
pied him from morning to night. Something or the other 
conked out every third day and either the boy legged it to the 
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mechanic or the mechanic came running to him. Oh, these 
stupid gadgets. Even the most uncomplicated little gadget 
could be a burden. He once owned a ramshackle old car; half 
the days she was in the garage and he had to hover over her to 
ensure that the parts were not removed. The expenses made a 
big hole in his pocket. But what was worse, he had little time 
for anything else, least of all his garden. He was so relieved 
when he sold her off. Now it was his boy’s turn to run after 
gadgets and machines. 

His wife trotted up the stairs. 

“Here,” Amresh said. “I got the tickets.” 

His wife brushed him off. “There was another letter from 
Lily this morning.” 

“Keep the tickets with you.” 

“Lily’s child is ill.” 

“You had been to the doctor. What did he say?” 

“That old fogey is no good. I went to him because he’s your 
buddy. The poor child is down with high fever for three days 
and this doc of yours tells me not to worry. Couldn’t you 
phone Lily?” 

He snatched the letter out of her hand. “But this has been 
mailed a week ago. The child must be all right by now.” 

“How do you know that? Did you ever care for your daugh- 
ter? Ring her up tomorrow, I tell you.” 

“All right. But don’t put the tickets in that envelope. 
You're sure to throw it away. Tell you what, my peon’s made 
an application for a month’s leave.” 

“What for?” his wife asked absently. 

“Daughter’s marriage. I didn’t sanction.” 

His wife walked off, leaving the tickets with him. He found 
his hackles rising. He called out to Mollie, who was easily the 
most responsible among his children, and gave her the tickets. 
“Keep these with you, will you? A day or two before the 
journey I'll go to the station and confirm the reservations.” 

Jollie toddled along, followed by her canine companion. 
“Give me Tommie’s ticket right now,” she demanded, tugging 
at her sister’s dress. “Don’t throw his ticket away.” 
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“But is there a ticket for him?” 

“Yes, a half-ticket.” 

“That’s for you, silly.” 

Jollie was disheartened. “Then I’m not going anywhere.” 

“Listen, Jol. Throw that wretched doggie out, what? Let it 
go back where it belongs.” 

Jollie, bursting into tears, pursued her sister through the 
rooms to give her a whack. 

The next evening Amresh came back from his office and 
said, “Whoever doesn’t wish to come with us must inform me 
much ahead of time. I'l] lose a good bit of money if I’ve to 
cancel a ticket in the last minute.” 

“PII let you know tomorrow,” said Ronnie, stringing his 
guitar. 

“But aren't you having your vacation soon?” 

“True. But we’re having a big bash coming up next month. 
Dates haven’t been fixed. May I have my ticket? If I don’t go, 
I'll get you the full refund.” 

Amresh threw up his hands. 

“Did you telephone Lily?” his wife asked. “The prospect of 
travelling seems to interest you more than the grandchild’s 
health.” 

It had gone clean out of his mind, and on his way home his 
feet had instinctively led him to the nursery instead of the 
telephone booth. A lie was the easiest. “Oh, I tried very hard 
but didn’t get the line, you know. I'll try tomorrow again.” 

Amresh was silent for a moment. “You know,” he said. 
“My peon. He’s after my life. Today he went to my boss with 
his leave application. My day got all fouled up.” 

Whatever comment his wife was about to crack, he nipped 
it in the bud by hurrying off to the garden. 

As the zero hour approached, Jollie’s tension mounted. She 
was torn between Tommie and Kashmir. “Can't this Kashmir 
wait another year?” she said. She was in Ronnie’s room on the 
pretext of listening to his practice. “Tommie could then fend 
for himself, he’d no longer be so helpless.” 

“Why worry, little sister,” said Ronnie. “Nobody’s going 
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anywhere. We are having a big bang next month. I certainly 
won’t dream of missing it for anything in the world. And for all 
you know, Jolly bird, dad himself might grow cold feet in the 
end. Good Ron’s advice is to keep your .pretty little fingers 
crossed.” 

Amresh’s wife wouldn’t let the matter rest. “Why did you 
decide to go in summer?” she began at dinner the following 
night. 

“There now,” said Amresh, with a low chuckle. “What’s 
cooking?” 

“Summer is the only time Lily has her vacation. By the way, 
since you didn’t phone her after a thousand reminders, I did it 
this afternoon.” 

“IT ooking forward to spending the summer with her, aren’t 
you? I knew you’d dig up something.” 

“Okay, who'll look after your rose garden if you go away?” 

“That’s easily fixed. I’ve a man in sight. He owns a little 
patch of his own and knows his job.” He folded his hands 
across his chest and leaned back. “My peon’s leave is sanc- 
tioned.” His eyes drooped. “The train journey at the height of 
summer is no fun, but.” 

“Lily said she’d love to come over if we stayed back. 
Couldn’t we visit Kashmir some other time?” 

“Well, come to think of it, yes, why not. Anytime before the 
death of December, yes. But now that I’ve bought the tick- 
ets...” 

“Never mind the tickets. Cancel them. You can’t be losing 
much. Who’s dying to see Kashmir anyway? I'd rather my poor 
dear Lily came over.’ 

“What about you, young man?” Amresh asked Ronnie. 
“Are you coming or not? If you people do not wish to come 
with us, how could we two go off alone? It'd make more sense 
to drop the idea altogether.” 

“Oh, me? I’m ready, dad.” Ronnie knew the game; he 
didn’t want the blame to be laid at his door. “Whistle and I 
waltz out.” 

Amresh, thwarted, turned to Jollie. “What about you, eh? 
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Want to stay back to give your doggie cornpany?” 

“If Tommie’s not taken along,” the little girl said guilelessly, 
“Pm not coming.” 

“Oh, these children!” Amresh and his wife pounced on her. 
This was the opening they were looking for. “They'd never let 
one see any damn place! In this house even a dog could blow 
your plans.” 

They looked at the creature with unconcealed aversion. 
“Jollie, threw that mongrel! out, for heaven’s sake.” 

Jollie burst into tears. 

Amresh hastened to mollify her. “Never mind, never mind. 
We'll see if we can take it during the pujas.” He turned to 
Mollie. “Bring me the tickets. Tomorrow morning Ill cancel 
them.” 

The strain of keeping herself scrupulously out of the fray 
suddenly lifting, Mollie left the table with a happy hurry. The 
arrangement suited her the best. Going away at this point of 
time to Kashmir, or to any other paradise on earth for that 
matter, would have been a disaster for her. She was awaiting 
with bated breath a reply from her lover to whom she had 
proposed only a week ago. 
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Madhvi shrank back with a slight shudder as Indranath 
tried to embrace her, and he was cut to the quick. In the 
lonely apartment, with no one to spy on them, there was no 
earthly reason for her strange behaviour. 

It had taken Indranath two full years to be able to enjoy 
intimacy with her, and the whole period had been a time of 
grim self-control, trial and anxiety. He had known Madhvi for 
a long time but had never dreamt of her as a lover. It was a 
friendship as ordinary, normal, uncomplicated as any. They 
often met at work and after some time he had fallen into the 
inexplicable habit of letting her know whenever he went out 
of town. 

“I’m going out for a week,” he rang up to tell her one day. 

“Isn’t a week a bit too long?” she said petulantly. 

“Oh, not long enough for anycne to miss me.” 

“But I’m going to miss you like hell.” 

The conversation drifted to other things, but her words 
kept ringing in his mind. He cradled the phone, suddenly 
drained of energy, cupped his head in his hand and, to his 
shock, discovered having fallen fatally in love with Madhvi. 
Good Lord, girl, he chanted softly, you have me in a thrall all 
right. She occupied his mind in the train, in the town he 
visited, during and before and after the business deals, in and 
out of office, every minute of his wakeful life. He tried to 
phone her but for a long time the line wouldn’t oblige. Then 
when he succeeded and her voice came on the other end, his 
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heart thudded wildly and he hung up without a word. A long 
distance call was a crazy idea anyway. 

Seven centuries, which were in fact seven similar days, pass- 
ed and his short trip home was a special journey; and he felt 
he was hurtling closer towards the most cherished goal of his 
life, towards the fountainhead of happiness, joy and peace. He 
phoned her from the station and she answered politely, even 
with warmth, but he with his heart all of a patter and a pitter 
was strangely tongue-tied. 

Afterwards they met, but he was stiff, self-conscious and far 
from being easy with her. He knew she had no inkling of what 
was raging inside him. He could no longer swap jokes; his 
stomach dipped at her proximity, and he sat carefully apart, 
fearing all casual contacts of their bodies. Terribly moved, 
restless, clawed within, he couldn’t put his mind to work. He 
lost his appetite for everything. He could no longer hold up 
his a monotonous spiel. He tried to keep away from her but 
started dating her more often. He realised he’d go bananas if 
he didn’t do something about it pretty soon and, having made 
up his mind, he rang her bell one evening. But in spite of the 
rehearsals the words wouldn’t roll off his tongue. Tea, trifles 
and tedious tete-a-tete over, he rose and left. In the street he 
mustered his courage and retraced his steps. 

“Forgot something?” Madhvi asked. 

Now or never, Indranath told himself. “Madhvi,” he nearly 
screamed. “I love you.” 

She didn’t laugh it off, as he had feared, nor run him out of 
the house. “Come in, won’t you?” she said slowly, starting 
baby-eyed at him. “Sit down.” She flopped herself beside him 
and passed into thought. Fluctuating between high hope and 
black despair, those few moments seemed to him all that was 
there between life and death. He felt a fever coming on. After 
a while she raised her head and met his eyes without a tremor 
and said, “‘Look, let’s remain friends.” 

He took the point at once and heaved to his feet. He expe- 
rienced a strange sensation of lightness in spite of the numb- 
ing pain. I should have had no illusions, he sighed, determined 
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to keep away from her. Polite but meaningless social relations 
with the girl to whom he had dedicated himself body and soul 
seemed utterly hypocritical. 

The next day she rang him up and said, “Come and see me 
sooner than you can.” 

Indranath went limp with hope and anxiety. Would she re- 
ciprocate his love? Or talk about something else? How would 
he take the meeting after his loss of face? 

Madhvi was her merry old self, welcoming him with the 
usua! warmth. “How about a cup of tea?” 

“All right,” he said, adding in his mind, “oh come, spill it 
now.” 

She took her time to serve tea, then she enquired after his 
work, his health, as if they hadn’t met for ages. When she got 
to a common friend, he threw up his hands. “What did you 
want to see me for, Madhvi?” 

“Why didn’t you give me a tinkle this morning?” she said 
with a blithe air of innocence. 

Indranath bit back his words. He knew she’d pounce on any 
silly answer and turn it into an inane chit-chat. 

Madhvi searched his eyes teasingly, but he kept his cool. 
She asked him another question and he didn’t reply. She 
asked him yet another and he still didn’t reply. 

Finally, sketching a smile of defeat, she said, “I’ve been 
mulling it over.” 

“Well?” 

“Haven’t decided.” 

“There's nothing to decide. You either love me or you 
don’t. Surely you know your own mind.” 

“So easy--knowing your own mind? But tell me is one-sided 
love possible?” 

“You mean this love of mine which you don’t reciprocate?” 

“Didn’t say a word about not reciprocating, did 1? 

“I’m just wondering. Is it possible that you love someone 
but that someone isn’t aware of it at all? Now, what is the 
meaning of such love?” 

Words and more words. The distussion lengthened late 
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into the night, but in the end he returned empty-handed, with- 
out her answer one way or the other. Madhvi wouldn’t un- 
sheath her inner feelings. 

They continued to meet, the old arguments broke out 
anew, but he found the distance between them closing. He 
constantly fought off his desire to snuggle up to her, to hold 
her hands. At his faintest attempt she tensed. Afterwards she 
let his hand on her shoulder and around the waist, but his 
move to embrace was always thwarted with stony iciness. A 
couple of times she firmly repulsed his hand if it strayed. Even 
when she had a tever she let him feel her only in the forehead 
and nape cof the neck. 

All this was fine with him, for he was so much in love that 
he didn’t want his physical urge to soil the romance. Lately 
they had been candidly discussing sex. And Madhvi was far 
from being coy. But no amount of academic discussion was 
getting them into the bed. 

“Say, you aren’t frigid, are you?” Indranath teased her one 
day. 

“Worth checking, isn’t it?” she bantered, shining eyes at 
him. 

He couldn’t pluck up courage to take her up on her word. 

Another day he clowned, holding out an invitation in his 
eyes, arms akimbo, and the intensity with which she raced into 
his arms staggered him. 

Not only was she not cold, she was a fiery sensation beyond 
his wildest dream. Her frail five foot two inches was a voluptu- 
ously undulating expanse of dunes, oases, mirages and storms. 
Her eyes were fire-spewing meteors that seared through the 
vast empty atmosphere of his mind and straight into the core 
of his being. Her lips were volcanic craters, her kiss an explo- 
sion; her embrace was a swirling band of flame, her breath hot 
summer breeze, and her curls tossed like tongues of fire. Her 
interior was a blazing ceremonial fire-pit from which he 
emerged burnished, purified, drained of dross. And she made 
hungry when she most satisfied. He surrendered himself to 
this avatar of elemental passion and was the happiest mortal 
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on earth. 

Then came the day when she flinched from his touch. They 
continued to see each other. He made no attempt to touch 
her. Neither did she. The meetings were meaningless, banal, 
even hypocritical. The girl who had become a big part of his 
body and soul sat miles apart from him, and it was so absurd 
that it made him feel funny, tearful, vapid. 

What could have happened to her? he wondered, feeling 
positively flummoxed. Was she in love with somebody else? 
Was she bored with him? Didn’t he interest her any more, 
even physically? Did she regret her own sexuality? 

He ran the full gamut of possibilities, all of which struck 
him as equally unlikely. None of these seemed to ring true. He 
knew Madhvi, she knew her mind. She never jumped to 
anything but once her mind was made up, regrets had no 
place. What then could have happened? 

Indranath was back at the beginning, with all the agony of 
having won and lost. He began to see her less and less. He 
tried to erase from his mind the days of courtship and love. 
But her memory stole upon him in spite of all he could do to 
hold it off. Forgetting was as difficult as it was easy to 
remember. 

Time, he hoped, would heal; but it didn’t. He remembered 
her ever more acutely with the passing of each day. Memories 
stabbed at his sides painfully. Peace was gone. Happiness was 
over. “Madhvi,” he often prayed, curled up in his shell, 
“darling, free me from this terrible curse. Let’s be strangers 
again. I'll start from the scratch. I'll declare my love, and you'll 
spurn it. It’s better that way. Ill spend the rest of my life 
clinging to the brittle hope that I might get around you yet.”. 
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Rationality, if anything, was Sukhdev’s hallmark. His life at 
home and office amply revealed this. Any day he had more 
faith in his own endeavour and hard work than fate. In 
arguments he always lashed out vehemently against it. From 
the time he could think for himself, he stopped praying to 
God and observing fasts and vigils. He never went to astrolo- 
gers and soothsayers; he had little curiosity about his future. 
Spirits, rebirths, horoscopes held no fascination for him; even 
as topics of academic discussions they bored him stiff. 

So the first time he missed his promotion he did not rile 
against the whims of fate. Four of his juniors had sneaked past 
him up the ladder, but his spirits didn’t droop. On the con- 
trary, he decided to apply himself to his job harder than ever 
and please the boss. Then the promotion couidn’t elude him a 
second time, he reasoned. 

Next year the number of higher posts shrank as a result of 
the government’s economy drive and Sukhdev missed the bus. 
But that didn’t dismay him over much. I can’t miss it next year, 
the promotion, he consoled his wife, who took it to heart 
more than he, there’d be plenty of retirements in the coming 
months. 

When history repeated itself for the third time, his wife 
broke down and gave him a piece of her mind. His lack of 
faith in God and His Providence had brought about the mis- 
fortune. Only prayers, penances and religious ceremonies 
could undo it. Sukhdev caved in. The iron had untered his 
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soul: why did the promotions skirt past him three times in a 
row? Who the hell in the whole damn department deserved a 
raise better than Sukhdev? Was everything really ordained? 
Could the future be predicted? 

Sukhdev began to skim the weekly astrology column in the 
newspaper. He was not sure of his zodiac sign and tended to 
veer from one to another, depending on his foggy memory. 
For several weeks the forecasts for a particular sign, which he 
had assumed was his, were consistently excellent, but never 
were the promotion prospects hinted at. Then there were the 
forecasts for other signs which seemed apt to him too. The 
forecasts for Gemini for a particular week indicated loss of 
servant, unexpected financial gains and restoration’ of lost 
prestige. That week did turn out eventful for him. He got a fat 
arrears of salary, his servant absconded, he was elected unani- 
mously to the executive committee of the office co-operative 
society. The next week, however, Capricorn seemed truer. 

It was essential to have a correct horoscope cast. Two infor- 
mations, he found out, were crucial for accuracy: the place 
and the exact moment of birth. The first posed no problem; he 
knew where he was born. Grave doubts, however, persisted 
about the time. His parents were long dead, and his only 
chance lay in interviewing his relations whom he had not 
looked up in ages. He took leave and went to his village. No 
one showed any interest at his curiosity. Sukhdev, not overly 
dampened, called on his far-removed aunts, uncles and cous- 
ins. The informations were vague, often contradictory, but he 
rejected nothing out of hand; he weighed each one of them 
and arrived at a time which was in all probability the closest to 
truth. He found he was a Gemini. 

Meanwhile the forecasts had-undergone a sea-change. No 
longer did Gemini describe his predicament so faithfully. The 
forecasts and the realities were poles apart. Aries and Cancer, 
by turns, seemed more appropriate. Fed to the teeth with the 
unreliable dailies, he took to looking up the astrological jour- 
nals. But even their predictions wouldn’t all come true. Once 
while he was wondering at the sheer absurdity of the predic- 
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tions in a journal, a colleague of his said, “Look, Sukhdev, why 
take this rubbish seriously? After all, there are only twelve 
zodiac signs. If you divide the world population by twelve, 
each sign will have roughly four hundred millions. But do four 
hundred million people belonging to one particular sign share 
the same fate? Not every Aries will have a windfall this week, 
nor every Capricorn an extra-marital affair. If you’re keen to 
know your future, my suggestion is you should go to Bhrigu. 
He’s tops in fortune-telling. He has separate forecasts for 
each person, and every word of what he says is true.” 

Sukhdev contacted Bhrigu through his colleague. Bhrigu’s 
real name was Sitaram and he worked in the railways. His 
one-room tenement house at the end of a dirty disreputable- 
looking alley was stacked from floor to ceiling with bundles of 
papers. A discreet enquiry in the neighbourhood revealed that 
Sitaram’s brother Totaram, his next door neighbour, who 
worked in the postal department, was another Bhrigu, and he 
too possessed similar bundles of papers. Sukhdev left his 
horoscope with Sitaram,and two days later he was told his 
fortune slip was located in Totaram’s bundles. He looked at 
the parchment scibbled on in an ancient, indecipherable script. 
It filled him with wonder that this brittle thing held the key to 
the secrets of his future — his happiness and promotion, his 
death and salvation. 

Bhrigu Sitaram took his fees and rattled off Sukhdev’s 
name, occupation, his wife’s first name, the first alphabet of 
his colleague’s name, the year of his parents death, and his 
greatest headache in his house in the shape of his elder son. 
Then he gave a resume of the diseases each member of the 
family suffered from. But when he drifted to Sukhdev’s distant 
relations, Sukhdev found his patience wearing thin. He con- 
fronted Bhrigu with a blunt question about his promotion, 
demanding to know the exact date. Unruffled, Bhrigu fetched 
a piece of paper, drew lines and crosses — triangles, rhom- 
buses, trapeziums could be discerned — wrote numbers and 
alphabet and declared triumphantly, “Promotion within seven 
months and seven days from today. Hundred percent pucca.” 
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When she heard it, Sukhdev’s wife instantly pledged her 
goddess a flaming-red pure silk sari. The prices were high, but 
she couldn't care less. 

The six months that passed were a period of peace and 
tranquility for Sukhdev. But as the seventh month dawned 
and the zero hour approched, he was filled with anxiety. So 
complete had been his faith in the parchment that he hadn't 
kept track of the promotion file. He worked as hard as before 
and had taken care not to tread on the toes of the boss. But 
when the moment came everything was in vain; he was passed 
over. Inconsolable, he cursed the wind out of the seven 
generations of Bhrigu’s ancestors; he questioned the legiti- 
macy of his colleague. His wife bought a red sack-cloth the 
size of a handkerchief for her goddess and had it sent to the 
temple through her maid-servant. 

Sukhdev decided to take the matter in his own hand. He 
spent a considerable amount of money on books on paimistry, 
astrology, almanacs, and devoted all his free time to mastering 
the subject. Within a tew months he caught on to many intri- 
cacies. He collected the horoscopes of his friends, studied 
them, compared them with his own and with one ancther; 
every little revelation whetted his desire to delve deeper into 
the subject. 

Meanwhile the promotion season came and went, leaving 
him out in the cold. But preoccupied as he was with his studies 
Sukhdev didn't notice it. Studying horoscopes became his pas- 
sion. Perhaps he would have spent the rest of his life in the 
cultivation of this branch of knowledge had his wife not 
turned bitchy. She jibed at him, ridiculed him at every oppor- 
tunity. He was not insensitive to all that. Moreover, a col- 
league of his sowed the seeds of doubt in his mind: “‘Tell you 
what, Sukhdev. You've acquired a very good knowledge of 
astrology and all that. Fine. Maybe now you can predict the 
future with some accuracy. But can you prevent mishaps? 
Turn to tantra, I tell you.” 

The argument was unassailable, and Sukhdev found himself 
interested in the art of controlling the errant planets. As soon 
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as the news got noised around, sadhus, sanyasis and tantrics of 
all descriptions poured in. The agents for jewellers, disguised 
as tantrics and sanyasis, tried to sell him precious stones, rings, 
chains, amulets, waist-bands, extolling their influence on plane- 
tary motions. Sukhdev landed with eight-faced balsam beads, 
south-spiralled conches, charms in armlets and waist-bands, 
eight-metal bangles, holy vermilion, incantated-upon grain, 
basil rosaries; he observed fasts, vigils, spells of uninterrupted 
silence; he undertook fire ceremony, kirtan ceremony, recital 
ceremony; he performed a yagnya to appease his planets. The 
promotion continued to elude him, but Sukhdev, sinking 
deeper and deeper into the rituals, accumulated a lot of punya 
virtue. 

Returning home, one evening, he bumped into a Baba with 
ancient matted locks lost in deep meditation right in the mid- 
dle of his bedroom. “The Enlightened One has come down 
from the Himalayas,” his wife explained. “Our luck is turn- 
ing.” Although the man looked more like a ferocious thug, 
Sukhdev found joy surging into his heart. The Baba opened 
his eyes a crack and signalled the woman to leave them alone. 
After she had left, he stood up and pulled down his ochre 
robe. A massive steel ring dangled from his manhood. Sukhdev’s 
doubts about his prowess vanished instantly. Fear gripped his 
heart as the Baba resumed his lotus pose, fastening a blood- 
shot eye on him. Sukhdev wondered if the fellow was going to 
demand a human-sacrifice. The faces of several kids of the 
locality flashed through his mind and he wondered sardoni- 
cally which one he’d pick if he had a choice. 

The Baba dipped his hand into his sling bag and produced 
knots of human hair, clumps of nails, pebbles, clods of earth, 
roots, herbs, and explained their uses and prices. Sukhdev 
poured his heart out to him. The Baba took out from his bag 
what looked like a piece of blackened hide and said, “This roti 
bread of Himavart will do the trick.” Sukhdev dug his nails 
into it, sniffed it, turned it over and examined the reverse side; 
whatever it was, he decided, it was uneatable. The Baba 
watched him for sometime and said, “Give it to a black dog. It 
does not matter if the dog refuses to eat.” He sold Sukhdev 
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the Himalayan snow-bread, counted the money, muttered a 
God-bless-you, ran out of the house and into a rickshaw and 
vanished into the thin air. 

Days wore on and not too unpleasantly either. Sukhdev was 
at peace with himself. But as the promotion time drew near, 
his wife said, “Enough of these cheats. Let’s go to Gulabi 
Baba.” This Baba lived far away. He wore rose-pink robes and 
practiced silence. Only four times a year he broke it to speak 
to his disciples. One such occasion was around the corner and 
Sukhdev’s wife wouldn’t dream of missing it. Sukhdev bought 
train tickets and made arrangements for the stay at the Baba’s 
ashram. On the appointed day when they reached the place 
they found there an ocean of people. They tried hard but 
without success to penetrate through the human wall. Damp- 
ened, they decided not to sleep one wink in the night. They 
sat on either side of the steps leading to the platform from 
where the Baba preached. 

When the dawn cracked they found themselves nearly cru- 
shed to death. The disciples had assembled for the morning 
discourse. A little later Gulabi Baba came and delivered his 
sermon. After he finished, he stepped down the platform. 
Sukhdev did not let the opportunity slip by; he sprang up and 
hung on to Baba’s right arm. Taking the cue from him, his 
wife attacked the Baba from the left flank. The Baba stopped, 
smiled, plucked something out of the air and shoved it into 
Sukhdev’s hand. Then freeing himself gently from them he 
sauntered off. Stunned, Sukhdev watched him until he van- 
ished in the crowd. “Don’t you stand like a zombie and gawk,” 
his wife said viciously. “For heaven’s sake, open your fist and 
see what it is.” Sukhdev fought his way through the throng 
and came out into the open. His fist hurt from clenching. He 
watched it and wondered. What could it be? Holy ashes? His 
wife gave him a jab in the ribs. His fingers opened slowly, one 
by one, like petals. There was a small bit of paper neatly 
folded into four. He smoothed it against his palm. “Put your 
mind to your duties,” the short crisp message ran. “And keep 
your boss in good humour.” 

Sukhdev heaved a sigh of relief. Waiting for the promotion 
wouldn’t be such a torture. 
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Pen in hand, Chandrabhanu sat staring at the virginal 
sheets of paper neatly stacked on the table. The creative juice 
seemed to have stopped oozing. He wondered what was hap- 
pening to him. His fame was built on his staggering output, 
and he wrote a fair amount every morning without fail. Ideas 
dripped the moment he wielded his pen, and stories and 
novels scratched themselves out on the paper. Sometimes he 
was afraid ten lives wouldn’t be enough to write down all that 
he had within him. But today he felt so barren, so empty. 

A sudden fear gripped him that he might never ever write 
again. He had experienced such a scare some time ago when 
he failed in bed for the first time. The spectre of impotence 
had left him all crumpled up for days on end. It had been an 
agonising time; the aphrodisiacs had helped but not much, and 
his heart was on fire. 

He had already carved out a niche for himself. His books 
sold well and recognition had come in good measure. Only a 
few days ago he had been feted for the umpteenth time. The 
citation spoke eloquently of his achievements and hoped he 
would scale greater heights still. Often a surfeit of unqualified 
praise killed creativity, he remembered someone telling him. 
Is that what has happened to me? Is the praise lavished on me 
exaggerated, untrue? 

He got up and took out the scrap book. The paper-cuttings 
were yellow with age. “This book will show the direction to a 
whole generation of new writers,” one reviewer had said on 
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his debut. Chandrabhanu hadn’t looked back after that. Books 
came off at regular intervals and each got better notice than 
the one before. 

His eye lingered on a review. There was a sentence he had 
underlined. “These are no stories,” the reviewer wrote, ‘‘mere 
apologies.” 

He turned ashen, his hands shook; he re-read the sentence 
with a sinking sensation in his stomach. A single grain of 
adverse criticism outweighed tons of praise. Were those sto- 
ries mere apologies? he wondered. Why did the other critics 
praise them then? Did this particular critic have an axe to 
grind? Did I ever tread on his toes? Did he take an insane dis- 
like to my face? Or was he simply jealous? 

He went to the shelf and pulled out the volume in question 
and began to browse. 

Choosing at random, he read one story from the first word 
to the last. It had been written quite some years ago and his 
style had since changed. If I handled the same theme today, he 
thought, would 1 do it the way I've done? Maybe I’d tinker 
with the ending, lop it off a little; and make the beginning a 
little less sensational; a little surgery in the middle would do 
no harm, the dialogues could use a trimming. A sigh escaped 
him. How many years did the story take to pale and wither? 
What'd happen to it after a few more years? Will anyone 
glance at it after a hundred, fifty, twenty-five, ten, five years? 

He had a sudden wish to disown the story. 

Is that lone critic right and the rest wrong? he thought. Is 
everything I’ve written trash? Who did I write for — myself, 
the reader, or the critic, who? The book had sold well. But 
does the success of the book show the critic under? Can it 
silence him? 

Years ago when he began writing he had the readers in 
mind. What will they think of the story? Will it ring true to 
them? He had to see the female readers were not put off by 
his obsession with sex and the male readers by his hidey-holy 
attitude towards the birds and bees. Language, raw, earthy, 
turgid, of the street, vied with the polite, chaste phrases of the 
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drawing-rooms, and he had to weigh every word before using 
it. A few familiar faces of the critics leaped up like fish from 
the murky sea of memory. He had worried how they’d react to 
this book or that, where they’d place him in the contemporary 
literary scene. 

And what did all their opinions amount to? 

Gaping at the pile of reviews, he decided he would go back 
to the reader. If Chandrabhanu was responsible to anyone at 
all, it was to him the faceless, nameless, unknown reader. 

But still the uncertainty didn’t leave him. The faceless, 
nameless, amorphous entity of readers. Who were they really? 
The half-literate nubile village belles waiting to be legally 
laid? The town smarties steeped in the cinema culture? The 
harassed clerks, the slogging housewives, the greenhorns com- 
muting in buses, the elderly pilgrims awaiting trains, the bored 
assistant editors of literary magazines, the rivals at game, the 
pimply young bumpkins with literary pretensions? 

He went through another story and, to his surprise, liked it 
greatly. It was neat — lucid, well-crafted, honest. Even a little 
profound, but not heavy. Did I write this? he wondered. Boy, I 
must have been in full cry then. Will I ever write another as 
good as this? Doubts gnawed at him. He went back to the 
reviews again. “Here is a compelling young writer with a deep 
understanding of the complexities of the human mind.” Chan- 
drabhanu, old boy, you can’t go back, can you? You have to 
prove yourself worthy of the praise. The review ended rather 
wistfully: ‘We look forward to more from him.” 

Hah! As if the heavens would fall if I stopped writing. How 
long do I have before my literary death? Surely life will still go 
on. Writing isn’t everything. There are other things in life 
besides writing. One can live life in many other ways, at many 
other levels. But can I? What will I do if I don’t write? Have I 
prepared myself for anything else? He broke out in a cold 
sweat. No, I must write. Wake up, pen. Wake up and stop not 
until the story’s done. Show me you’re mightier than sword. 

So who is he, the protagonist? Artist, teacher, doctor, 
tailor, magician, male prostitute, business tycoon, mafia boss, 
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film star, who? He had exhausted them all. How about a 
writer — someone just like me? What name shall he bear? The 
names that readily occurred to him were the ones he had 
already used in the past. I ought to make a complete list of the 
names I’ve used so far. Names, and the professions. 

He jotted down the names and professions used in the two 
stories he had just read. It was as depressing as a shopping list. 
He felt awful. But why am I wasting time on all this? Why 
don’t I just sit down and start writing? How does it matter if 
the same name appears in more stories than one? Haven’t I 
known four men of the same name in real life? It’s good they 
are in different professions, otherwise the confusion would be 
considerable. He permitted himself a chuckle. 

He pulled the bulky telephone directory towards and opened 
it at A. Maybe, I'd come across a few names that I’d like. He 
made a list, but most he felt weren’t apt enough for a writer. Is 
Chandrabhanu an apt name? Oh God, why am I wasting time? 
What’s in a name? Aren’t some of the greatest novels full of 
dull and down right silly names! 

His eyes stopped at Avadhut. 

True, there’s nothing in a name, but I'd be damned if I 
called my writer-hero Avadhut. But then why the hell not, oh 
why the hell not? 

He tore up the list, took another sheet of paper and num- 
bered it. 

The first line is always the toughest, he braced himself. 
Didn't you know it or what? Come on, write the first sentence 
and the rest of the story will write itself. The protagonist will 
strain towards a climax that’d surprise even you. So come on, 
tell us what is Avadhut doing in the opening sentence? Chatt- 
ing with an editor? Returning home with an award? Staring at 
the stacks of smooth virgin-white sheets? 

He went back to his old stories. How did they begin? A 
dusty blue train pulled into the station, in one story; the rain 
came, then more rain and wind, and then on the wings of the 
evening the fear, in another; in yet another, the wife pushed 
at the door, her heart thudding. 
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These didn’t help. 

The first sentence remained unwritten. 

He pushed back the chair and paced the floor. It’s a block, 
he sighed. Why struggle? It'll pass. Today or tomorrow. But 
isn’t it a defeat? No, the first sentence must be hammered out 
today. 

He rushed to the table, picked up his pen and wrote: In the 
dwindling afternoon of his life Avadhut found he had gone 
and used up his fund of creativity. 

There was no going forward after that. No matter how hard 
he tried his mind simply refused to cooperate with his pen and 
he was unable to write the next sentence. But he sat grimly 
glued to the chair. He fiddled with the sheets, ran his finger at 
the edge, counted them, doodled a little, capped and un- 
capped his pen, examined the nib, drummed on the table, 
waiting for the burst of inspiration. He was relieved that 
Avadhut had been born. Once born, the fellow would have to 
grow. By hook and by crook. It was just a matter of time. 

Chandrabhanu was not dead yet. 
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Beyond the window the purple dusk deepened. Swaraj 
checked his watch. “I’m pushing off,” he said. “Go ahead with 
the tender papers and submit them tomorrow morning.” 

“It’il not take more than a minute,” the manager said. “I 
wish you could wait. So much better if you could glance it 
over. At least the rates. The rest doesn’t matter. I could even 
submit the quotations under my own signature.” 

Swaraj sat back in his chair in his cubby-hole of an office, 
much against his wishes. The manager would take much more 
than a minute. But it was a big tender and hé could make a 
hefty profit if he landed the contract. 

To kill time he unburdened the drawer of its contents and 
scanned through the old papers. He tore up many and shoved 
back the rest. He studied his bank account. The balance 
wasn’t so depressing. He pulled out the life insurance file. The 
premium ‘date was a long way off. There was a stack of 
personal letters held together in a rubber band; he tore up all 
but his father’s last. An ordinary letter by all accounts, it had 
one big significance. For once the old man had addressed him 
as Kuna and not the usual Swaraj. Swaraj decided to tear it 
up, but at the last moment wadded it in a loose ball and tossed 
it at the waste basket beside the table. 

The manager was still busy with the papers. Swaraj made a 
list of his debtors and creditors and shambled over to the 
manager. “Keep this with you,” he said. “Well settle the 
accounts the first thing next month.” 
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He came back to his chair. Just then the lights went out. He 
let out a groan. 

The manager said, “Come right back, it will.” 

“But the shops will close,” said Swaraj. The manager rum- 
maged in the drawer and found a butt of a candle, lighted it 
and went back to his work. 

A good fellow, Swaraj mulled. He could easily look after 
the show in my absence. A sense of security and well-being 
seeped into him. 

Turning his head towards the dark corner, he began to 
think of home. The work-pressure was so great he hardly had 
time for it. Laltu was after him for a toy train. But being 
invariably late from the office he didn’t have the opportunity 
of buying him one. Must buy it this evening, he resolved. But 
now the lights were off and the shops would close sooner than 
usual. Then there was Sulata’s sari. He was never too sure of 
colour at night. Neither did he have the time to scour the 
shops in the daytime. Must slip out of office for an hour or 
two one of these afternoons. Business needs expanding, he 
thought, switching his mind off home. The present establish- 
ment was no longer roomy. But a sleek place at a nice location 
would cost a fortune. Unless the earnings leaped that'd be a 
dream. And he wasn’t in the pink of health any more. A 
change of air would do good but it would have to wait till after 
the outcome of the tender application. If he landed the 
contract, he’d haul Sulata and Laltu along. They'd love it. 
Going places was his hobby when he was in college; he had 
reduced it to a rule to use the vacations for trekking. But look 
at the railway fares now, he let out a sigh. 

“Ready?” he asked the manager. “You could work on it 
tomorrow if it’s threatening to take long, what? We've the 
whole of tomorrow.” 

“PII have it ready in a jiffy,” the manager said. “The light 
won't be off long.” 

The light came on even before he had finished. He blew 
out the candle, bunched the papers and came to Swaraj. 
Swaraj glanced over them. “Fine,” he said. “The copies can be 
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made tomorrow.” 

“No, sir,” the manager said. “III do them tonight, if you 
don’t mind. You needn’t wait. Ill reach them to your place 
tomorrow morning for signature.” 

“Where’s the tearing hurry? I'll be here at eleven to sign.” 

“Ten-fifteen is the most auspicious moment for signature, 
I’ve found out.” 

“Have it your way. But please buy a cab ride home to- 
night.” Swaraj paused awhile. “When I go out of town next 
month, drop in at my place sometimes and see how my wife 
and child are getting along, will you? I'd appreciate it.” 

He left office and walked to his car which was parked at a 
fair distance. The parking lot was almost empty. His watch 
said eight. The traffic had thinned. The old heap’s going to 
give trouble, he had a sudden fear. But it started without a 
fuss and, happy, he drove to the market, hoping the shops 
would be open. Laltu is more fond of toys than is good for a 
boy, he thought. Any other child would have tired of them 
after the first flush. As a child, he, Swaraj had not taken to 
toys. He preferred books. What would Laltu do when he grew 
up ~ take to studies, or games and sports? Swaraj had no 
patience for games when he was Laltu’s age. What game 
would Laltu take to — cricket or football? 

He came across a toy shop that was open. It was empty of 
customers. Swaraj asked for toy trains. The shopkeeper cleared 
the counter and laid out a circular rail, put on it a battery- 
driven train. He pressed the switch and it chugged along. 
Swaraj picked it up and examined it, turning it from side to 
side. “You can have one better than this,” the shopkeeper 
said. “Please step inside, will you?” Swaraj followed him in, 
and there, displayed on a table, was an elegant train manipu- 
lated by push-buttons. It was longer, sturdier and handsome, 
and it ran over bends and zigzags, through tunnels, past 
stations and level-crossings; the gates of the level-crossings 
closed automatically and a light came on when the train 
burrowed into the tunnels; the speed could be slowed or 
accelerated. Swaraj tinkered with the buttons, oblivious to 
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everything. His fingertips throbbed with tremendous power. 
He wished he could force the train into an accident. He tried, 
but the automatic system was just too perfect, and much as he 
would try, the train stayed on the track. 

“Pack it up, shall I?” the shopkeeper asked. 

“Oh, no!” he started. “You got educational toys, haven’t 
you? 

“Plenty.” He produced a whole host of them. Examining 
and watching them greedly, Swaraj again lost himself. Each 
toy opened up a vista before him. It seemed as if he was 
slaking the thirst of his toyless childhood. Finally, he selected 
a Mechano set, something which the storekeeper said would 
make a child more interested in science and technology. He 
paid for it, came out, dumped the packet in the back seat and 
started his car. 

The manager must have finished copying the tender papers 
by now, he thought. Had I waited a little longer I could have 
signed them tonight. Who knows how much the manager 
would claim for the cab! Cabs are prohibitive. Prices have 
upped sky-high. The new car would have to wait. God knows 
till what time. What surprises does the impending budget 
hold? New taxes, no doubt, but on what all? This finance 
minister has the reputation of being a tough nut. Come elect- 
ions and there'll be further trouble. Funny, how the elections 
always eluded me. Something or the other cropped up at the 
last minute to prevent me from casting my vote. When the last 
elections were on I had to rush off for the negotiations for 
sister’s marriage. It couldn't wait five years, the marriage. That 
reminds me, the brother-in-law has asked me to find out 
something about his job. His letter’s still lying unattended in 
the office. Must take it out one of these days and see what can 
be done. The office window panes are broken and require 
repairs before the rains. Once you are the boss you've to 
worry about all this. Doing a job is much better. If only I had 
stuck to my first job. Fab job, but the boss was some guy. SO 
ill-behaved. Maybe it was a blessing in disguise. A good boss, 
and I'd never have kicked my job for anything in the world. 
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Father wanted me to be an engineer. What difference would 
it have made? A friend of mine who was ahead of me in 
studies became an engineer and look how he’s rotting in a 
government job without a raise when I last heard of him, the 
poor chap. And his rattling old mobike would be better off in 
a museum, though of course I don’t have anything against old 
mobikes as such. Didn’t I have one myself. But that was 
before father retired. The old man had a premonition of his 
own death. So peacefuliy, so gracefully did he pass away when 
his time came. The people of his generation were a different 
lot, more hard-working and honest for one thing. But then the 
problems have multiplied since their time. Accidents, murders 
and dacoities have become the order of the day. Thieves 
break into houses in broad daylight. The other day that old 
professor said how he had to run to the court for one whole 
year after committing the crime of nabbing a thief. Courts are 
some place. Once it took me one whole day just to make an 
affidavit. When I chucked my job and started on my own how 
I hoped to choose a business that wouldn’t necessitate run- 
ning hotfoot to the government offices. But now these very 
shops are my haven; I spend more than half my time in there. 
To land contracts, to present bills, to get them passed, so on 
and so forth. Sulata is not wrong when she riles against my 
late hours and long absences. But what can one do? Delay is 
inevitable. Making it to home on time is a sweet luxury very 
few businessmen can afford. There was a big trouble the other 
day when I ditched her, although unintentionally; the tickets 
for the evening show had been bought long in advance, but I 
didn’t reach home before ten o’clock. I give movies a glad miss 
these days. Surprising, considering how I never missed one 
when I was in college. Oh, those black and white films. So 
sentimental and so romantic. How I used to reel under their 
impact for days on end. What will Laltu do when he grows up 
— put his mind to studies or games? A little more persistence 
and I could have jammed the switch-buttons of the train; the 
derailment was never a distant dream. 

The night grew. His car left the dark lanes and shot into the 
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main thoroughfare. He saw with a chuckle a parallel between 
this and the toy train emerging from the dark tunnel. He felt 
he was not driving his car but the train. Then suddenly a 
mobike came out of a cross-street a split second before he got 
there. He missed it by a whisker and swerved to his right and 
saw a huge truck rushing towards him. He had only a moment 
to skirt past it. The headlights of the truck blinded him. 

He saw his father tossing him into the air like a toy. He was 
gripped with a strange sensation. His fear changed to joy to 
fear and to joy again, everytime father scooped him out of the 
air before he touched the ground. In the dark room a flash- 
light shone full in his face and he woke with a start and 
blinked, and his mother said,Kuna,came and have dinner. On 
the school verandah a friend confronted him: boy, why don’t 
you return my geography text, huh? He stood in a knot of 
people and watched the conjuror plant a mango stone and 
cover it with a rag. The moon was fuil and the Taj dazzled; he 
drifted from the excursion group and stood in a corner hug- 
ging himself; an old fakir, wrapped in a rag, pressed himself to 
the wall and settled down for the night; an American —how 
was he so sure she was American?~ blonde who observed all 
this gave Swaraj a tight little smile. He took his exams in a 
dream. All his friends wrote on furiously, but he didn’t have a 
pen and nobody would lend him one, and the virgin white 
pages of the answer book taunted him. Summer nights passed 
by in sleepless succession. He switched on the light and pored 
over the classified ads. Applications sprouted wings and flew. 
He didn’t have a bite since morning and waited for his boss; 
the work was all spick and span, but the nasty old boss 
demanded, show me where the hell you've made the debit 
entries in the books. He arranged the tables and chairs in his 
own office, drove a nail into the wall and hung a calendar. 
Sulata hung excitedly out of doors, waiting for him. You know 
what, she trilled, today our little Laltu said “father” so clearly, 
oh dear, you should have heard! He hunched over the table 
and pressed the buttons and the train started. It hurtled 
through an open green field. Then came an overbridge and a 
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tunnel. It stopped at a small, deserted station and Swaraj 
boarded the train; and it rose up into the sky and swam lazily 
in the big blue pool, weaving through moon, stars, planets, 
asteroids, without bumping against any. Clearly, somebody 
was watching the buttons, the clever fellow. Everything was so 
still, so quiet, so impossibly peaceful. Eternity was but one 
long moment of time with blue, gold, red, black specs dancing 
on a vast white screen. 
The truck came full tilt into his car. 
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Umapati bashed his toe on the floor as he swung off the 
bed that morning. Bad omen, his face clouded over.With a 
heavy heart he washed himself, picked up the morning paper 
and scanned the headlines. ‘“‘Does Rita,” he asked his wife 
when she appeared with tea, “have a QMS box near her 
hostel by any chance?” 

His wife was in a rush to catch up with her chores. “What’s 
a QMS box, for heaven’s sake? Don’t start the day with 
riddles.” 

He felt his hackles rising. What a dumb woman! Even a 
simple widely-used acronym was a riddle to her. He buried his 
face in the paper. Soon his mind was wandering and jumpy. 
“Do you remember how long Rita took to drop a line the last 
time?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake! It’s just been four or five days since 
she left. Her letter must be on the way.” 

“Four, five days you said, did you? One fat week if a day. 
Why this inexplicable delay! Did she tell you anything before 
leaving?” 

“What about?” 

“What about what?” 

“Ohh!” 

“Quit worrying.” 

“Who’s worrying, huh?” No point dragging on the conver- 
sation with the old cow, he thought with a sigh. She was 
always cool as a cucumber. 
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For the old worrier the nubile daughter, Rita, was not the 
only source of worries. The problems of the whole world 
weighed on him. The papers said the Skylab would fall apart 
in space and he was worried it’d hit his house. Smack on the 
bedroom and not the kitchen or the courtyard; and at mid- 
night when he’d be asleep. The fear and gloom would have 
lasted God knows how long had his colleagues not told him 
that the blasted thing had already gone to its watery grave in 
the Pacific. Worries never left him. Any small thing would 
start in its wake a trainload of worries. Sometimes his young 
children lit out of the house and into the street, and gruesome 
visions of accidents and child-lifting would rise in his mind. 
Once there was an accident in front of his house. He found his 
knees knocking. He broke into a cold sweat, edged his way 
forward to the front of the crowd, squeaking, ‘Kuna, Kuna!” 
He was sure it was his youngest boy who had met with the 
accident. Kuna, who had followed his father out of the house, 
plucked at his sleeves and said, “Dad, I’m right behind you.” 
Life returned to the old worrier slowly and he turned back 
and slapped his son. “Why the hell are you out of doors, boy?” 

This particular morning he was worrying about Rita, his 
oldest daughter, who went to university in Delhi. She had left 
home a week ago and hadn't dropped a line yet. She was a 
mature, responsible young woman, and his wife didn’t doubt 
her capabilities to look after herself. But he was never sure. 
Delhi streets were a nightmare. Too thick with automobiles. 
Crawling with ruffians. Gruesome visions would sail across his 
mind. A rogue tore the gold chain off Rita’s neck. A drunken 
cabbie ran her over. Billa and Ranga picked her up in a Fiat. 
(Was it black or white?) His nerves shot, he’d visualise the 
emergency rooms of hospitals, the women’s homes, the ghostly 
Ridge. 

The paper was devoid of crime in the capital. And that was 
worse. It was simply unbelievable that one whole goddamn 
day had passed peacefully in that maddening city. He combed 
the paper again. Reports of conferences, literary meets, art 
festivals, political gatherings, seminars, workshops, minister’s 
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speeches, but not a word about any mishap. These goddamn 
papers, he sighed. Scared to flash bad news of any kind these 
days. Do they expect us to buy that there hasn’t been a single 
instance of thievery, molestation, accident in Delhi during the 
last twenty-four hours? Four and twenty hours. One thousand 
four hundred and forty minutes. Eighty six thousand four 
hundred seconds. A paper without bad reports always worried 
him. 

“Didn’t I insist,” he began, sitting down to breakfast, “that 
the girl should continue her studies here itself? Why send her 
to a far-off place? But...” 

“God! When did I tell you to send her over to Delhi?” his 
wife shot back. “It’s you who said the courses were better in 
Delhi.” 

“Whatever that may be,” he said, a little abashed, “it was a 
mistake to send the girl there. She’s irresponsible. Couldn’t 
she drop me a line on reaching the hostel? 

“The way you fuss! It’s not her first time. And if you wish to 
know something, kids try not to be prompt.” 

“Do you have the addresses of her friends? I could run to 
their houses and find out if she’s written to them.” 

“I have none.” 

“When will you grow some sense in that head of yours, 
mother?” he said in uncamouflaged irritation. “When you 
write to Rita, remember to ask her for the addresses. You 
never know when you would have to use them.” He looked 
out the window. The rains threatened to come down any 
moment. 

It was time for office, but he dilly-dallied, waiting for the 
mail. Oh, these goddamn mailmen, he gritted his teeth. Stu- 
pid, callous bums. Not a bother about duty and stuff. Some- 
times the morning mail is delivered late in the afternoon. 

He crouched on a chair on the outside veranda and watched 
the road. 

“Aren’t you going to office?” his wife enquired. 

“Waiting for Raghu.” The lie made him wince. 

These bloody mailmen have become too big for their shoes, 
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he cursed silently. They don’t even wear their uniforms any 
more, and you wouldn’t recognise one even if he were a hand 
away. What has the good old postal department come to? So 
much for the British legacy and rot. What could you expect 
from the Indians! He tried to recollect without success the 
face of the mailman. What did the pig look like? Young or 
old? With or without a mous? Bent or straight? Devil take 
him. 

Half an hour later, with no mailman in sight, he rose. 
“Fetch the umbrella, woman. Seems Raghu isn’t coming.” 

Down on the road, he felt everyone was a potential foe. A 
little slackening of watchfulness, and a motor-cyclist nearly 
rammed into him. A speeding automobile singled him out for 
a liberal splash of ditch water. He wanted to walk faster but 
two persons ahead of him seemed determined to thwart him. 
He tried to flag down a rickshaw but the rickshaw-puller gave 
him a surly look and sped off. 

On reaching the office an hour late, he felt everyone was 
eyeing him with accusations. One single lapse and how this 
lively lot gawk at you, he thought, slumping into his chair. He 
opened a file listlessly. It had come back from the boss with 
comments that sounded unquestionably tepid. He put it away 
and pulled another from the bottom of the heap and started 
working on it. His remarks grew too involved, long-winded, 
confused. He looked out the window. The sky hung low with 
clouds. The rains could start any minute. 

Unable to tether his mind to the file, he closed it. “Mail for 
me, anything?” he asked his next table neighbour. 

“Mail? Which office did you expect any from?” 

“Oh, not from any office. Personal mail.” 

“Look here, never encourage your people and friends to 
write to you in the office address. See the mess here, don’t 
you.” 

You're right, Umapati thought, and damn you. Now which 
address did Rita use last time? Didn’t she write in the office 
address a couple of times? Silly girl! Damn her, why wouldn’t 
she stick to the home address? She’d never grow sense. 

He passed through hell. The files seemed to mirror his per- 
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sonal agonies. He thumbed through the confidential file of an 
employee under cloud and found his lapses were same as 
Rita’s. Both were unspeakably irresponsible. 

After lunch he studied a new file over a cup of tea. His boss 
wanted to see him. He was in jitters. Did he go wrong some- 
where? The boss enquired about an old innocuous case. 
Umapati read into it undertones of anger, irritation, lack of 
sympathy. He cursed his boss in respectful silence and limped 
back to his seat, wallowing in frustration. The tea had turned 
cold. He shouted to the peon to get him another cup. 

He opened a file but his eyes swam. He started listing 
afresh the mishaps that could befall a young woman in Delhi. 

The peon set the cup on his table and produced a crumpled 
postcard from his pocket. “It came this morning, sir. I forgot 
about it, silly old me.” 

It was brief affair. Rita wrote: “Reached . Yes, safe, in one 
piece. No sweat, dad. Classes began this morning. I’m just 
fine. Quit worrying.” 

Holding it in trembling hands, he wondered what to do. 
Throw the cup in the peon’s face? Curse the hell out of the 
mailman? Go home and inform wife? He did nothing. He 
sipped his tea slowly and concentrated on the file. It was no 
longer Greek and Latin to him, indeed the matter was sO 
simple that he wrote out a nice little report in next to no time. 

He forgave his boss. He spoke to the peon with warmth 
when he returned to collect the empty cup. He went over the 
remarks the boss had passed in the old files once again and 
they did not sting. He felt the lapses of the erring official were 
not so grievous after all and gave him a clean chit. 

After he had disposed of the files Umapati got up and 
ambled over to the window and looked out. “The sky’s clear- 
ing up,” he spoke to the young man who had his table nearby. 
“It won’t rain.” 

The young man raised his head and looked out. “Not rain, 
hunh?” he said absently. The morning mail had failed to pro- 
duce the appointment letter he was eagerly expecting. The in- 
terview for that snazzy job had been held a long time ago. 
“Where have you your eyes? Look at the other side. Ever saw 
such thick dark clouds? It won’t rain, you’re right there. It'll 
pour.” 
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The appointment was for eight o’clock in the evening but 
with time on his hands Kalidas thought he’d do well to reach 
the hotel at half past six. He looked forward to getting Shivraj 
all to himself for an hour or so before others butted in. He 
could always explain away how bothersome it was to stir out 
after dark. 

He found Shivraj in his hotel suite sprawled on a capacious 
couch in the midst of his evening tea. 

Shivraj offered to pour him a cup. 

“No thanks,” Kalidas declined. “Tea’s no good after five.” 

“Then I'm afraid you'll have to wait. Neelam has just 
popped into the toilet. I don’t expect her out before an hour.” 

“Who’s Neelam? The young actress you towed. along with 
you last time?” 

“Bowled over, eh? By the way, did you see her latest hit? 
Her ladyship’s stock is high, she doesn’t touch a paisa under 
eight lakhs for a film these days. She left for Srinagar yester- 
day. Outdoor shooting. Neelam is with the airlines. She was 
long looking forward to this weekend with me.” I 

“Talk of films, remember the script I gave you? I wonder 
whatever you did with it.” 

“Sitting on it. Must find out an absolutely sensible producer 
and put it on his lap. What kind of a film you have in mind?” 

“Oh, any hash that brings me a thick wad.” 

“Fine. I'll fix it.” 

Kalidas stole a furtive glance at his watch. Only fifteen min- 
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utes had passed. It was getting on his nerves. “I don’t think I 
could wait longer,” he said with a huge sigh. 

“I could easily dump it on the very first bum I run into in 
the tinsel town but, man, you will have plenty to regret after- 
wards.” 

“I was thinking of drinks. Not my script.” 

Shivraj looked out the window. “Why, it’s not dark yet.” 

“Look here!” Kalidas made a wry face. “To a poet dark is 
when he says it is. I'd summon night and the sun’d set!” 

Shivraj rose from the couch, vanished behind the curtain 
that separated the lounge from the bed and reappeared with 
whisky and soda. 

Kalidas poured himself a stiff one. “Here’s to the success of 
your mission,” he said, raising his glass. “God knows what it is 
this time.” 

“Pretty tough job, if you must know. Not one but three 
bloody departments have to be brought together. Let’s see 
how it goes.” 

Kalidas drained his glass and immediately poured himself 
another. “Say, did you find time to do anything about the 
literary award?” 

“Oh, that. That’s very much at the back of my mind. It 
needs a pucca little groundwork, you know. I must dig up the 
antecedents of the jury. Then I’ve to identify the minister this 
award-throwing industrialist of yours has the most business 
with. One full year’s job, if anything, that, what? Is it okay with 
you if you land it next year?” 

“I guess so. But I might turn it down if there’s further delay. 
Quite a few junior blokes have bagged it already.” 

At this instant a young woman, dressed to kill, shuffled out 
from behind the curtain. “Neelam,” Shivraj made the intro- 
ductions. “Kalidas. Listen, Neelam, make a note, the next 
item on our agenda is to see that the most prestigious literary 
award of the land does not elude poor Kalidas.” He turned to 
Kalidas. “But what good does it do to me?” 

“You'll throw a big party to felicitate me. The whole 
country will know you are not as dumb as you look; you 
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appreciate art and literature. Having an award-winning poet 
for a buddy is your passport to culture, what!” 

“Hm. Not a bad idea. This should spur me on.” Shivraj 
stood up. “Okay, poet, you sit here and prattle with Neelam. 
III go in and spruce up.” 

He disappeared behind the curtain. 

“You think it is possible, do you?” Kalidas demanded of the 
hostess as soon as Shivraj left. 

“Oh, really, I don’t know, do I?” she said reflectively. “But 
tell me, is it tougher than toppling the ministry?” 

Kalidas remembered the incident too well. Shivraj had 
pulled down the last Cabinet simply because he didn’t get on 
with a particular minister. But whatever remark he wished to 
make the words died in his mouth. Shivraj billowed out like a 
phantom, rolling a towel round his arm and said, “Oh, daddy! 
No, never again! I’d hate to do a job like that twice. Hang the 
cash I had to shell out. That was peanuts. It’s actually the 
strain on the nerves. Boy, the mere thought of it makes my 
flesh crawl.” He skipped behind the curtain. 

Kalidas picked up his glass. Whisky was his only weakness, 
besides the obsession to carve out a niche for himself in the 
arena of literature. He ignored the pretty hostess who would 
have turned anyone else’s head and concentrated on his drink. 
It was only when she distracted him by asking the time - which 
he gave after a near-sighted glance at his watch - it occured to 
him to be a little polite to her and to ask her if she cared for a 
drink with him. 

But Neelam had different ideas. “How goes the good old 
city today?” she asked. “Any change in the situation?” 

“Damned if I knew. Tomorrow’s paper would tell.” 

There was a brief silence. 

“We poets,” he said, injecting, out of boredom, what he 
thought was poetry into the proceedings. “We take to our 
wings as readily as you airlines folks do. Only we soar different 
skies. What does it matter to us what goes on down below?” 

The doorbell clucked. Neelam went and opened the door 
to an immaculately dressed middle-aged man. 
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“I’m Triloknath,” announced the new-comer. 

“Oh, please come right in,” Neelam welcomed him, “and 
make yourself comfortable. Shivraj will be with you shortly. 
You are the secretary of the health department, aren’t you?” 

“No. Chemicals. But what made you guess?” 

“It was I who patched you through to Shivraj this morning,” 
she said with a fetching smile. “Now, what will you like to 
drink?” 

Triloknath consulted his watch and hesitated. Was it the 
most auspicious moment for the evening’s maiden drink? The 
first drink often showed the night, he knew from experience. 
“Oh, well, what does the house offer?” 

Neelam drew back the curtain, and Triloknath turned his 
head. Expensive bottles of many shapes, sizes and colours 
stood on the bedside table. He walked over and scrutinised 
the labels respectfully. Nothing spurious. He was still at it 
when the toilet door opened and Shivraj bustled out, wrap- 
ping a towel round his middle. “Oh, hello! Excuse me this 
state of dress,” he said, with a snort of laughter, holding out 
his hand to Triloknath. “Or rather undress. But clothes can 
wait. Come, let me pour you a drink. What’d you have?” And 
seeing the slight indecision on the visitor’s face, he offered, 
“Start as you must with Scotch. You can sample some of my 
excellent wines at dinner.” 

Neelam opened a bottle and poured Triloknath a glass, and 
they returned to the lounge, leaving Shivraj alone to throw on 
his clothes. 

Kalidas looked up with bleary eyes. 

Neelam said, “Sorry, I forgot to introduce. Mr.Triloknath, 
the secretary. Mr.Kalidas, the renowned poet.” 

Triloknath held out a finger with a perfunctory nod. He was 
furious with himself for having mistaken this little man in 
white khadi for a political heavy-weight. 

Kalidas, familiar with such brashness, brushed him off with 
a curt, cold namaskar. “But not half as renowned as the 
creator of the Meghdut,” he said banteringly. “Of course, 
most of the pen-pushing blokes do not know what on earth is 
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the Meghdut, do they?” 

“You're right there,” returned Triloknath, testily. “I never 
heard of you since I grew ears.” 

Suddenly, without any prelude, it was naked war. Kalidas 
wasn’t going to take it lying down, but strategy demanded a 
short shimmering silence. He finished his drink in slow sips, 
set down the glass on the table with a bang, wiped his lips with 
the back of his hand, and cleared his throat. ‘Now then, who 
did you say you are, Mister — Toombocnath? Private Secretary 
to the minister of chemicals, eh?” 

Triloknath looked up. This pinched-up little guy was no 
easy meat. A full-scale hostility with such a devil would do him 
no good. Truce was better. ‘“‘Oh, let me refill your glass,” he 
said, picking it up. 

“Go ahead,” Kalidas drawled benignly. “Mix me a stiffish 
one. Not much soda, but splash the whisky about a bit. Just 
two cubes of ice.” 

Presently Shivraj joined them and poured himself a high- 
ball. Kalidas threw a glance at his watch. “Whoever you are 
expecting won't turn up, I can tell you that,” he said. “The 
curfew starts at eight.” 

“Oh, my God!” Triloknath started. “It’d gone clean out of 
my mind. I should have got myself a pass.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Shivraj. “Pll fix it.” He turned to 
Neelam. “Who else is expected?” 

“The secretary of health, the deputy minister for com- 
merce, and Mr.Ramamurthy.” 

“Ramamurthy?” enquired Triloknath. 

“The leader of the Opposition,” said Shivraj. “He and my 
late lamented brother were very close. You know him, don’t 
you? One hell of a fine fellow if there’s any. You must get to 
know him if you haven't already.” 

The telephone shrilled. Shivraj picked up the receiver and 
heard the caller patiently out with a smirk. “All right,” he said 
at the end. “It’s all right, old boy. Now stop worrying your 
poor head.” He cut him off. “That was Akbar,” he said. It was 
Akbar’s work that had brought him to the capital. Akbar had 
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fixed the air tickets, the drinks, the suite and everything else. 
“Neelam, dear, do we have enough drinks to last us this long 
night? Ask Akbar for a fresh supply if necessary.” 

They refilled their glasses. 

“Now let me tell you about the little business I have and be 
done with it,” said Shivraj, turning to Triloknath. “It concerns 
a friend of mine. He manufactured a chemical which the soap 
factories bought in heaps till the other day. Then, suddenly, 
out comes the health department and declares this chemical is 
harmful for the skin. The business drops instantly, the wheels 
of the plant grind to a halt, a hundred and odd dumb blokes 
are out on the street. Meanwhile my friend has collected 
sheaves of certificates from the States and the developed 
countries that the chemical in question is quite harmless.” 

“What does the health department lab have to say now?” 

“The lab report is expected soon. And a fine report that’s 
going to be, I can tell you that. Equivocal as usual: no snake 
killed, no stick broken, if you know what I mean. All that has 
been seen to. So, you see, a high-level decision on the matter 
is in the offing.” 

“You're expecting the health secretary tonight, aren’t you? 
Let’s find out what he thinks about it.” 

“I have had a word with him. He’s game. But he could use a 
little moral support from the department of chemicals. He'd 
find his task a shade easier if you insisted the chemical plant 
shouldn’t be shut down. Employment opportunities and all 
that.” 

“Well, I don’t see why we can’t give it a good chit. But has 
the company written to us yet?” 

Shivraj asked Neelam to bring him the portfolio. He took a 
file out of it, thumbed through the papers, found what he 
wanted and showed it to Triloknath. 

“Fine,” said Triloknath. “May I keep it with me?” 

“No,” said Shivraj, with a wave of his hand. “No transaction 
over drinks. I'll see to it that it reaches you tomorrow.” He 
shut the file with a bang of satisfaction and handed it to 
Neelam. “Dear, please ring up and find out how long they 
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intend to keep us waiting.” 

Triloknath sank back, took a small sip, and said wonder- 
ingly, “Being in the hub of affairs, when do you think these 
disturbances would be over?” 

Shivraj raised his glass and observed it against the light. 
“Frankly, between you and me, it all depends on the amount 
of time and thought we give the problem.” He turned to 
Kalidas. “What have you to say, poet?” 

Kalidas had dozed off. He blinked open his eyes, looked 
around, and said, “High time we left. None of those you 
expect will turn up, you can take it from me.” 

“But how will you go? The curfew’s already clamped till 
sunup. I suggest you spend the night here.” 

“That’s okay with me,” said Kalidas, shutting his eyes. 

Calls made, Neelam came back. “‘The deputy minister’s 
caught in a meeting and wished to be excused. The health sec- 
retary is neither home nor at the office. Mr. Ramamurthy said 
he’d be glad to come over if we arranged transport.” 

“Oh, man!” Shivraj gave a mock groan. “Now this is what I 
say is getting stewed in your own sweet sticky juice. Why 
didn’t the old fuddy-duddy bring up transport earlier? How do 
I send him one after the curfew’s started?” He scratched his 
chin, wrinkled his nose. “Never mind. Neelam, dear, check up 
with the police if a smartass D.I.G. called Akhilesh still hangs 
around.” 

Neelam dialled the police control and got the information 
within seconds. ““‘The fellow is still a D.1.G. and is very much 
around. But bang right now he’s somewhere out in the dis- 
turbed area.” 

“Get me the police control,” he told her, and after getting 
the connection, into the mouthpiece, “this is Shivraj.” The 
party from the other end rattled off the casualty figures: two 
dead, eight injured, atl hospitalized, police opened fire in four 
places. “Thanks,” said Shivraj. “Now how do I get in touch 
with Akhilesh?” The answer came promptly. “Tell him to call 
me back.” He gave the hotel number,and waited. 

Akhilesh’s call came in five minutes. 
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“How are you?” said Shivraj, twisting and tugging the wire. 
“Haven’t seen you for donkey’s years. Been trying to get you 
since morning.” 

“Sorry, I’ve been out the whole day. How long will you be 
here?” 

“I’m off tomorrow morning. That’s why we must get toge- 
ther tonight, even if for a second. Come along. I’d be waiting.” 

“Half an hour delay will not douse the fire will it?” 

“Maybe not if you are coming along. And listen, if it’s not 
much of a bother, could you pick up Mr.Ramamurthy on your 
way? Yeah, the very same person. Right-ho, the blessed Op- 
position. But a dear friend of mine. Someday you'’d thank 
yourself for having given the old firebrand a lift, I'm sure of 
that. So long then.” 

Forty minutes passed. Kalidas awoke from a refreshing 
little nap. 

The door opened and Ramamurthy poured into the room. 
“Shivraj,” he said, extending both his hands. “Wizard! Imag- 
ine sending a D.I.G. to fetch me!” 

Introductions over, Shivraj poured the drinks. “You ought 
to know, Murthy, old boy, where would I have been if I were 
in active politics. But I said to myself when my brother passed 
away, come, that’s not your line, and I handed over my 
constituency to his wife on a platter. And I am right glad I did. 
The old girl isn’t doing so badly after all in the chatter house.” 

“What happened to the little job you had given me in your 
last letter? Was it done? I did put in a word with the minister.” 

“Didn't I dash back my thanks? Was that a bit of a chore, 
by God. It simply had to be done, you know.” 

The phone rang. Akhilesh took the call. “What?” He stared 
vacantly at the ceiling. “Three and six?” The expression on his 
face did not change. “All right. Cart them off to the hospital.” 
He glanced at his watch. “Give me a buzz at twelve.” 

Shivraj turned to Neelam. “Order dinner and do join us, 
dear. You've had a tiring evening.” 

Neelam came over to him. “Akbar said he wished he could 
come over.” 
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Shivraj held her by the elbow and pulled her down beside 
him. “Enough business for the evening. No more shop.” And 
as if he wanted himself to be the first to obey this injunction, 
he put his hand over her shoulder and turned to Ramamurthy. 
“How’s your daughter? Has she finished her studies in the 
States?” 

Surprisingly enough, it worked and the small congregation 
warmed to life. Neelam poured herself her first drink and 
joined them. Kalidas pushed from his mind the half-formed 
stanza of an unbom poem and replenished his glass. Triloknath, 
the acute self-consciousness of his exalted position gone, no 
longer took sidelong peeks at the hostess but boldly gave her 
the glad eye, trying to figure out a smooth way of getting her 
address and number. Ramamurthy hogged Shivraj’s total at- 
tention with a complete run-down on his family upheavals. 
Akhilesh alone turned his back upon the company wrapped in 
air-conditioned warmth, upon the wintry curfew outside; he 
dedicated himself to drinks with a devotion befitting a good 
cop. At twelve the phone rang obediently and he beat others 
to it. There was a silence while he heard the message out. He 
held up his hand, squinted at his watch and grunted, “Fine. 
Add them up. Hell, a jolly good figure to start a new morn 
with, I say.” 
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The little bird wobbled out of the nest and, failing to steady 
itself on the spindly branch, slipped, clawing, out of despera- 
tion, at the air, flapping its tiny wings clumsily for all it was 
worth. It landed unharmed beside a clump of bushes and lay 
still, catching its breath, looking around wide-eyed. 

Spotting this many hued bird on his way to school, Babuli 
stopped and smiled. “Hello, oh hello! Haven’t learnt to fly yet, 
little bird, have you?” 

The unkempt mango grove midway between his village and 
school was to this little schoolgoer the kingdom of mystery, 
straight out of the pages of fairy tales, teeming with elves, 
ghosts, goblins, witches and flying horses. Every day he would 
tarry awhile, wondering if he could explore a little, just a little, 
more of this terra incognita, on the brooding borders of which 
he had, much to his disappointment, seen so far no outlandish 
animals of the prehistoric age. Only droves of chamelions, 
otters, lizads, mongooses, butterflies, monkeys and squirrels. 
He was always with a string of friends, and it was difficult for - 
him to whisk them off his tail. Venturing into the black 
kingdom all by himself was not a proposition he would readily 
jump to, besides. 

But today after seeing the bird he was decided. He would 
catch the bird even if it led him into the very labyrinth of the 
forest. He had a perfect cage made out of a tin box with small 
holes pierced on all four sides for air and a rod for perching. 
The cage floor carpeted with wads of used cotton his mother 
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had thrown away could induce even the most nestsick bird to a 
happy sleep. Once he caught four butterflies and had a good 
mind to put them in there but it seemed such a waste and he 
set them free. Today he was determined to catch the bird to 
inaugurate the cage. He would cut out some pictures from his 
books and stick them on the sides of the cage. That'd look 
infinitely smarter, he swelled with pleasure. Terrific. And 
which little birdie wouldn’t love such a cage! 

He fell behind his friends and scuttled off into the under- 
brushes. After the friends had vanished around the bend he 
tiptoed out and looked for the bird. It had vanished. He 
looked around and up the tree it had fallen off, tried to locate 
the nest tucked away in the dense foliage, failed, and decided 
to climb up,hoping to collect eggs into the bargain. He could 
make new cages when the eggs hatched. 

He flicked the satchel off his shoulder, and it fell on the 
ground with a dull thump. He explored the ways of negotiat- 
ing with the tree. The trunk, huge and heavy, was beyond his 
grasp; he could not pass his hands around it. The branches 
started high up and there was nothing within reach to latch on 
to. A step-ladder would have helped but it was at the back 
yard of his house hell the way off. He remembered how pain- 
fully he had mastered the ladder. In the beginning, he could 
run up only the first three rungs. Once there he’d tremble 
violently dreading the ladder to topple over. But gradually his 
fear lessened and one day, when his parents were not around, 
he went the hog and sat on the rooftop. Coming down was a 
little scary, but he was happy the battle had been won. But 
where was he going to get a ladder now. He sighed hugely. 

A small stunted tree standing beside the big one gave him 
some hope. It didn’t seem beyond his grasp, and if he climbed 
to the very top of this one he could sit there and scan the big- 
ger one. For a second he wished he had a piece of rope which 
professional climbers used as a brace. But where could he get 
one now. 

He jumped, throwing his hands up above his head, grabbed 
a branch, jabbed a foot against the trunk and jerked himself 
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up. A broken stump brushed against his knee cap peeling off 
the skin; a little blood oozed out, but he had no eyes for it. 

Sitting astride a branch that he hoped would take his 
weight, he peered up, and his hopes of spotting the bird’s nest 
in the bigger tree vanished, for the branches started up much 
higher and the foliage was pretty thick and unruly. He wiped 
the blood with his hand and dusted off his shirt. It was better 
the knee had taken the brunt and not the shirt. 

The tree was not far from the edge of the dirt track, but 
mercifully there was no traffic now. The heat of the summer 
morning was intense and with birdcalls subsiding, an eerie si- 
lence had enveloped the place. What shall I do if a snake 
comes along? he thought. Jump down? Into the clump of 
bushes? With knotted, ancient creepers running through them 
the bushes looked a lair of snakes all right. His flesh crawled. 
A wild fowl sprang out of one bush and half ran, half flew into 
another. Was it being chased by a snake? He started. A 
lonesome squeak wafted out of a bush. Babuli waited with his 
heart in his mouth. What swirled out presently was not a 
snake but the small little bird he was looking for. Aided by 
tentative flying feats, the bird reached the sunny dirt track, 
stopped, swivelled its head around as only a bird could, and 
surveyed, and pecked first at the dust at its feet and then at 
one of its wings. Trying to rub one leg against the other, it 
nearly toppled over; it opened its beak a foolish crack and 
looked back, and as if someone was after its life, ran into a 
bush. 

Babuli slid down the tree in a tearing hurry, jumping off the 
lowest branch. The bird had pushed the fear of snakes off his 
mind, and now he was bubbling with bright plans of nabbing 
the little winged guy. He ran to the bush and his eyes fell on a 
bunch of red berries. Any other time he would have made a go 
at them but not now. He went down on all fours and crawled 
into the bush. The bird was so near and yet so far. The tangle 
of thorns made his progress difficult. Besides he had to take 
care not to scare the little thing off as he inched forward as 
soundlessly as possible. 
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Then suddenly from nowhere a dust-devil rose and swept 
wildly over the place. Luckily he was under the bush, but still 
the dust got into his eyes and nose. A strange fear of ghosts 
came over him. The forest was thick with them — brahmin 
ghosts, were-wolves, fire-spewers, dwarf-goblins. Often at night 
he remained wide awake for fear of these creatures. In the 
broad daylight it wasn’t half as terrifying but still. 

He crawled out of the bush and straightened his back. The 
bird had vanished. 

He was thirsty. Wondering where to get a drink, he re- 
turned to the berry bush and picked a berry and munched it. 
He didn’t know what kind it was, although it looked very red 
and very appetising. If it’s poisonous, he thought, I'd drop 
down dead and the world wouldn’t know. He spat it out quick. 
To counteract the damage he plucked a generous handful of 
tamarind leaves and chewed them vigorously. A coral tree 
stood nearby and its seeds had dried. He shelled a few of them 
and collected nine of those lovely half black, half red seeds 
and put them into his pocket. He needed one more and start- 
ed looking around. 

A butterfly came fluttering out of somewhere and settled 
on a gayas flower. Its wings were an aching blue, he had never 
seen the like of it before. He went after it, but every time he 
thought he had it, it flew off. Fed to his teeth, he turned away, 
mumbling under his breath, oh, off with you pesky queen. 

The sun had climbed to the dead centre of the sky, and the 
shadows had shrunk pitifully. Babuli’s own shadow amused 
him. It was short, squat, sickening. He tried kicking it on the 
head, but failed. He waved his hands up above his head, 
forked his legs and twisted his waist, wriggled his butt, mimick- 
ing his shadow, but when the shadow showed no signs of 
weariness, he gave up and went back to the fringe of the 
forest, and mustering hidden courage, plunged into the shad- 
owy land. The ghosts, snakes, iguanas stood at a respectful 
distance. 

The silence was deafening. The foot-falls on the dry bed of 
leaves disturbed the primeval peace. Echoes rose. He skirted 
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past a huge, gnarled tree and stopped short: someone sat on 
his haunches a little way ahead. 

After his heart had regained its regular beat he found it was 
just a stump of a dead screw-pine bush. The dangling dry roots 
reminded him, like the big old banyan at the edge of his 
village, of a heavily bearded monk. From near, the roots look- 
ed like a coil of wriggling snakes. 

A chamelion stopped in its tracks, shook its ripe red head 
deprecatingly and blinked at Babuli. Seen a little bird, huh? he 
asked. The chamelion nodded profoundly. Babuli picked up a 
small stick and cleared a small area of the dry leaves, but 
found nothing, and in disgust threw the stick at the chamelion. 
It swirled off into a bush. 

Wondering what else to do, he looked around. The breeze 
rustled the tall treetops. The forest had dozed off. He yawned, 
his heavy eyes closing slowly. 

He dreamed he was asleep on his veranda and it was early 
morning and there was a lovely spring breeze on and his sleep 
had worn thin and he was wondering how to give school a miss 
and just then his dad came along and hollered: get up, lazy 
bones, get up. 

He awoke with a start, rubbed the sleep out of his eyes and 
discovered himself propped against a tree. He jumped to his 
feet and looked this way and that. There was neither a man 
nor a ghost around. The mango grove lay in a swoon. He am- 
bled out of it. 

The sun had dropped and the shadows had tengthened. The 
school was out. He picked up his satchel from the foot of the 
tree and started for home. 

The little bird flew to the nearest branch of a small tree, 
flapped its wings twice in slow, picturesque motion, emitted a 
shrill happy cry and flew to a higher bough. 
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It was winter and, although the night was young, the shops 
had closed. Vishnu Sharma and his publisher Sursen sat in the 
anteroom, sipping rum and chalking out a plan. Sharma badly 
needed to land the Award and he expected a dog-fight from 
his arch rival. 

“The creep turned out twice as clever as I had taken him a 
dud for,” said Sharma. ““‘The moment I hinted the Award 
better went to an older writer, with what alacrity, with what 
eagerness, did he jump at the idea! Before I could put in an- 
other word edgeways he was babbling: Good, we’re born in 
the same year, aren’t we, but what’s your month? May, I said. 
Me too, he said, merry be May, but what’s the date? That was 
where I ought to have stopped and thought instead of yap- 
ping, but an ass is an ass is an ass. The first would have taken 
the wind out of his sails, but strap me, I said the truth, the 
twenty-fourth. I was born on the twenty-third, he said, a bland 
smile creasing his snout, cooking my goose, I’m older by a day, 
Just one day, but a day nevertheless, so there. Then he pump- 
ed my palm vigorously and added, so you back out this time, 
it'll be my bounden duty to see you land the Award next year.” 

“You dug your grave,” Sursen said, pouring a finger into his 
glass. “What made you go to that chap in the first instance?” 

“I always thought he was born in June. You could easily 
verify it from some of the old write-ups on him. But he didn’t 
bat an eyelid before telling a blatant lie.” 

“You ought to have consulted me. I know him inside out. 
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What misfortune have I not known for publishing three of his 
books!” 

“What’s done is done,” said Sharma. ‘““Now let’s put on our 
thinking caps and chalk out a plan.” 

Sursen, always neat and orderly, pulled out a sheet of paper 
and inscribed on the mast in his best hand the name of the 
award, underlined it, wrote the name of the winner: Vishnu 
Sharma? After a little gap he put down the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of the members of the jury and ticked 
off the ones that would be susceptible to his overtures. The 
rest were Sharma’s look out. One member had a reputation 
for rudeness, and neither Sharma nor Sursen would agree to 
take him on. There was another member whose book of 
poems was gathering dust in Sursen’s attic. “I better publish 
it,” he said. “It has to be a rush job. Hardly any time left.” 

“You sure the goddamn Award will not elude me this 
time?” Sharma whined. 

Sursen caught the inflection of self-doubt in his voice. “Oh, 
leave that to me. But, mind you, you’ve to carry out your part 
of the job.” He scored out the question mark he had put 
against Sharma’s name. 

Sharma’s problem sorted out, Sursen brought the discus- 
sion round to his own. Quite a few of his recent publications 
were to be approved for schools and colleges. This was a chal- 
lenge tougher than the Award — tougher, more time-taking, 
and involved considerable palm-greasing into the bargain. 
Sursen turned the paper and wrote in a bold hand at the top: 
Text Books. He underlined it three times and made a list of 
the people he would have to see. 

Sharma’s recent books being beyond this category he had 
no interest in it, but glibly promised help and concentrated on 
his rum. 

“How about bringing out a critical study on Vishnu Sharma?” 
he asked after a good while. “The Novels of Vishnu Sharma.” 

“You told me about it once,” replied Sursen. “Somehow I 
haven’t given it a thought. Let’s think it out. Tonight. Wait a 
second. Let me get a fresh sheet.” 
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He got one and wrote at the top “Vishnu Sharma: A critical 
study.” Then they jotted down the chapter heads and selected 
the critics who might be pressed into the job. 

“But none of these guys will scribble a line without dough,” 
said Sursen. “No one gives his labour or time free.” He pro- 
vided the solution just as quickly. Sharma would write all the 
chapters himself and Sursen would get the critics to lend their 
names. 

He was about to add something when there was a knock on 
the door. Their first reaction was to hide the bottle and glasses 
under the table, although there was nothing illegal about 
drinking in privacy. Sharma composed himself and pecked at 
the salted peanuts with an air of abstraction befitting his noble 
calling. Sursen opened the door a crack and peered out. 

Someone down on the road, with his cycle leaning against 
his waist, said, “I’m Rasanand. I’ve been looking for Vishnu 
Sharma.” 

“Who told you he is here?” 

“Isn’t that car over there Sharma’s?” He came up. 

Sursen looked over his shoulder at Sharma. 

Sharma had already retrieved the booze and glasses from 
under the table. “How’s business?” he asked the newcomer 
with a smirk.” Business is good,” Rasanand replied, “thanks to 
the timely puja bonus declared by the Government. People 
are buying books. Five books this year did better business than 
all eleven of last year’s put together.” 

“Game?” Sursen enquired, pushing a glass towards Rasan- 
and. 

“No thanks,” he said. “I've kicked it finally. Never really 
agreed with me, you know.” 

“What, you turned out eleven books last year?” Sharma 
said with a gasp of mockery. “God, I haven’t written a single 
worthwhile line in three years.” 

“Oh, you're different,” said Rasanand, serenely, “you write 
out of joy, not for the heck of it. Me, sir, I’m a pro. If I stop 
writing I'll go without a meal.” 

“Where do you sell your books? Who buys them?” 
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“Take your books first. It’s impossible to know who they 
reach, where they go. But my books, they go to the remote 
villages. The half literate village boys and girls are my readers. 
My books are sold in the paan shops. I have the addresses of 
six hundred and twenty-three of these shops scattered all over 
the country. When a new book comes out I mail them a few 
copies by V.P.P. Then the orders come pouring in and the 
books go pouring out, ha-ha.” 

Sursen was thinking. He had published a couple of Rasan- 
and’s books in the past and didn’t have an occasion to rue it. 
The books had sold extremely well; although the critics had 
swept them info the dung heap, he, Sursen, had made a tidy 
pile. It went a long way in offsetting the loss from publishing 
good, high-class literature. But before he could milk Rasan- 
and dry the man chucked his small government job and went 
into book business himself. Sursen warned him that he’d land 
on his bottom, that selling books was not half as easy as 
writing them. But Rasanand had come up trumps; he proved 
every bit as adept at selling books as he was at churning them 
out. 

“I’ve never read a book of yours,” said Sharma. “But from 
what I see of the titles you must be writing pretty hot stuff to 
keep your market from falling, no?” 

“No,” said Rasanand. “T’ll send you some of my books and 
you can see for yourself. I write on all subjects. Rape and 
Murder 1s about the murder of a journalist’s wife at the hands 
of political thugs. When Will Liberation Come? deals with 
bonded labour. Same Blood is about untouchability. In Daily 
Wages the focus is on factory workers. Buying-Selling is a study 
of the dowry problem. There are few sociai issues I haven't 
handled.” 

Sharma suddenly remembered having read one of Rasan- 
and’s books. He was going somewhere and had borrowed it 
from a passenger. He had not greatly disliked it then. In fact 
he had made a mental note of using one of the characters, 
after chiselling him out, trussing him up, of course. Now there 
was no need to divulge it, though. Rasanand was a pariah and 
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the critics never mentioned him even in passing. But for all 
that the fellow lived on his writing and had direct contact with 
his readers, Sharma prickled with jealousy. He looked at his 
watch and said, “What business do you have with me?” 

Rasanand plunged into a lengthy preface. He had been 
clapped in the jail during the Emergency for his novel Saviour, 
Rapist which was a spoof on the police. The book had appear- 
ed four years ago and deservedly sunk into oblivion like a 
pebble: in a pond, but Rasanand’s landlord used it to get him 
arrested. After he was off the scene, the landlord let loose 
heavies on Rasanand’s wife and children and ran them out of 
the house. The wife became a domestic hand. The fifteen- 
year-old son went away somewhere and was never found. 
Rasanand returned from the jail, found his wife, wrote books, 
repaired his tattered life. 

He didn’t seem overly agitated, going over it all. It was 
simply an old chapter. No other writer had gone to jail during 
the Emergency, nor had anyone raised a word of protest 
against it. Only after it was lifted did people cry themselves 
hoarse that their writings contained the most scathing attack 
on the Emergency yet. Even Vishnu Sharma, who gave fa- 
vourable speeches and was lapped up by ‘the regime, had 
turned around and contended that his modern fable about the 
birds and beasts published during the Emergency contained 
the most stirring plea for individual freedom. But Rasanand 
had never been considered a writer, and his imprisonment 
hadn’t mattered. 

The preface over at last, Rasanand came to his problem. 
The police were now trying to book him on charges of 
pornography. He needed Sharma’s help. “My books don’t 
have half the stuff you people put into yours,” he said, looking 
squarely at Sharma. “The only difference is you write too 
highfalutin for me. Too obscure. Too many symbols. Tough 
language. I go for the earthy street language of the common 
man.” 

Sharma recollected snatches from an article he had once 
glanced over and felt an urgent need to show off his erudition. 
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“Pornography in literature,” he said solemnly, “is as old as 
Adam and Eve and shrouded in controversy. The Danes, you 
know, they decided as early as 1966 that all restrictions on 
pornography must go. Boys over sixteen were free to buy 
pornographic literature, photographs and watch porn film and 
theatre. The total sales of pornographic stuff in Denmark 
reached a staggering thirty million dollars in 1969 alone. But 
since then there has been a decline. The wave is over. The 
year before last the business was around twelve million dol- 
lars, and ninety percent of it came from exports.” Sharma 
stopped and drank off his rum. 

Sursen said, “Well?” 

Sharma, discovering that he had forgotten the rest of the 
article, turned to Rasanand and repeated, “Well?” 

Rasanand said, “Well, I can establish with the sales figures 
that I didn’t write this book for brisk business. The sales had 
been dismal the first four months.” 

“But the point is whether this book of yours contains sala- 
cious descriptions of man-woman sexual relationship.” 

Rasanand fished a copy of his May-September out of his 
sling bag and handed it to Sharma. “It is about a healthy 
young woman and her old decrepit husband. Millions of girls 
in the villages are still being palmed otf to old bags of bones 
for money. The novel brings out the agony of one such victim. 
The agony of a frustrated sex life. Morning after morning a 
healthy wench leaves her old husband’s bed with a load of 
hunger and grief.” 

Sharma maintained his dead-pan expression and riffled 
through the book for the right bits. His eyes alighted on “cot” 
somewhere and he stopped hopefully. But that paragraph 
turned out to be a dull description of the old man’s bedroom. 
He flipped the page and went over to the next, but didn’t find 
anything remotely exciting. He snapped it shut and said, 
“What is pornographic about it?” He hoped Rasanand would 
open the book at the appropriate page and oblige him. 
Sharma could use a luscious passage or two that wintry night. 

“That’s just it,” said Rasanand. “There’s nothing in it. A 
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wee bit in my other books maybe, but not a jot in this one. 
You can read it from cover to cover and judge for yourself.” 

Sharma had looked forward to going through it at bedtime, 
but after what he heard he was firm. “No thanks. I haven't the 
time. Well, what do you want from me?” 

“Now, sir, you’re an established writer. Your name is well 
known at home and abroad. Your words carry weight. All I 
wish is you should appear as a witness when the case comes 
up. It will be a big help.” 

“But I have no wish to dip my toe in controversy. My writ- 
ing is all I’m interested in.” 

“I’m not asking you to praise my book. The charge of por- 
nography is all bullshit, and I’m not worried about it. What is 
alarming is the intrusion of the police into the realm of litera- 
ture. Who are the police to judge literature? It’s the mora! 
duty of every writer to fight this. What will you do if the police 
bring charges of obscenity against you?” 

Sursen missed a heartbeat. 

“If there’s a case against me,” Sharma replied expansively, 
“PII not be running around crying for help, to be sure.” He 
turned to Sursen. “T’Il not drag my poor publisher into it.” 

“You got me all wrong,” said Rasanard. “This case is not a 
personal issue of mine. I’m going to fight it out anyway. I don’t 
care if I have to go to the clinks a second time. My house and 
family will not go to the dogs anymore. I’ve made enough 
money. No sir, I’m bothered about the basic issue — the 
writer's freedom, the arbitration of literary values and all 
that.” 

“Whatever it is,” said Sharma, “don’t drag me into it.” 

Rasanand rose to his feet. “All right. But I hope you will let 
me quote from your work in my defence.” He opcned the 
door and marched out. 

Agitated, Sharma poured himself another finger. “Did you 
see how the little runt tried to scare the wits out of me?” 

“The case has done wonders to his business,” said Sursen. 

“How come?” 

“The book has had four reprints so far.” 
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“Then what’s galling him?” 

“You didn’t catch on, did you? He wants a niche now. A 
place in the pantheon. He’s made enough dough. He wants 
respectability. Just the reverse of what you big guns go for. 
Look at you - you have made yourself a big name. But little 
else. Do your books make money?” 

Vishnu Sharma did not answer. 

Sursen replenished their glasses and said, ‘“‘“Come on, it’s 
time you wrote a sizzler. Case or no case, I’lIl see to it that the 
bomb sells. It'll bring you the notoriety you are sorely in need 
of.” 

Sharma raised his glass and took two ruminative gulps. 
“Uh-huh,” he said thickly. “I’ve always wondered, you know.” 

Without wasting another word Sursen fetched a fresh sheet 
of paper and made plans for Vishnu Sharma’s new book. 
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As he rummaged through the heap of old papers one 
holiday, Shraddhanand stumbled upon the photograph. It had 
yellowed and was frayed at the edges. He and five young men 
stood in front of the hostel, with arms casually over each 
other’s shoulder. The splashes of Holi colour hadn’t com- 
pletely obliterated the creases of smiles on the six young faces. 
He turned the photograph over. The date at the back was 
thirty years ago. 

He looked at it wistfully, running his fingers through his 
thinning top. How fine he looked in the photograph, with a 
thick thatch of unruly black hair. Now he was gaunt, emaci- 
ated and balding. For a split second he wished he could show 
the photograph to his wife and children. They need to be 
reminded I was a handsome hunk, he thought, a chuckle 
springing to his lips. Life hasn’t treated me all that well and no 
wonder I’m what I am -— crabbity, bald, ailing. 

He looked at the photograph again, trying to figure out 
who was who. He could put a name to only one of them. The 
fellow never left the city and sometimes they’d run into each 
other, but they weren't chums or anything. He fretted about 
the rest. Where had they gone after college? What jobs did 
they do? Were these five my closest chums in college? Maybe 
they were not. Maybe it was a coincidence that we were in a 
knot on the morning of Holi and somebody took a snap and 
that was that. 

The age-dimmed memories of the hostel drifted back. 
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Sometimes when he spoke to his wife and children of those 
days, he’d sigh, ‘Oh, those balmy, salad days!’ What was balmy 
about it, anyway? True, there was no burden other than the 
examinations, no one to fear except the superintendent, no- 
body to stop them from smoking and seeing movies. But 
wasn’t the food terrible ? Didn’t they fight the cooks everyday 
? Besides, the mess closed in summer and they had to leg it to 
a far-off hotel in the hot sun, which was also expensive into 
the bargain. The taps ran dry by nine o’clock in the morning. 
During the monsoon the rain water rose over the steps and 
the frogs freely jumped about in the corridor. The damp 
bathroom walls gave off electric shock because of defective 
wiring. The hostel gate closed at ten, and after late night 
shows they had to scale the walls. Sometimes the chowkidar 
caught them at it and they had to sign in the register and were 
hauled up by the superintendent the next day. 

The remembrance gave him a kick. He thought of the girls 
in his class, particularly the one they had christened Blossom. 
Blossom of all things! Where did we get a nickname like that ? 
Was it from a Shakespearean play or a hit movie? But was 
Blossom a pretty pie. She must be Mrs. somebody now. Maybe 
‘a grandma and steeped in housekeeping. If I saw her now 
would my heart beat faster ? Once she sent around a little 
note asking for my class notes and I spent sleepless nights, 
tossing and turning in bed, reading and re-reading those two 
lines. She wrote a lovely hand, it smelled so intensely femi- 
nine, the alphabet was never so appetising. He remembered 
he had tucked it away among his papers. Maybe I'll find it like 
I found the photograph, he thought. Hope buoyed him up and 
he rummaged in the heap with renewed enthusiasm. Insur- 
ance policies, licence papers, appointment letters, transfer 
orders, rent receipts, certificates, old passbooks galore, but 
not the pinkish scrap on which was written: Please could I 
have your notes on Hamlet? Please! Did I ever tear it up, he 
wondered, and throw it away? Never, if I were in my senses. 
Then where did this relic of youth go ? Did it go the same way 
as my hair, my health, my happiness? 
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Oh those green days, he fell to musing again. What were 
they really like? Were they truly green, truly without worries? 
Now every moment of life was full of regrets. Some problem 
or the other occupied him day in and day out. But in college 
the worries were chiefly two: the examinations and the money- 
order. But nothing to shoot up the blood pressure. The 
scorching sun or the pouring rains held no fear. Sugar in tea 
didn’t give the jitters. The day was not divided into hours and 
minutes and strictly earmarked for this and that. Desires 
didn’t depress, nor did ambitions put a crimp in the plans for 
the future. Life was a long highway, untrammelled, unending. 
You could do anything — walk, jump, skip, run, sit, sleep, 
dream, anything. Compared to all that, what was life now but 
a tiring train ride controlled by a strict time table, route chart, 
speed limit, stops, tickets. 

He picked up the photograph and squinted at it. A fluting 
sigh escaped him. He wiped the dust off the photograph. I 
must find out these people, he thought. It'd be good to get 
together. They’d be so surprised. Abhiram to start with. He 
worked in a chemists’, but would it be easy to find him ? 

Shraddhanand rang up many druggists and chemists in the 
next few days and spoke to many Abhijits and Abhirups 
before finally reaching Abhiram. The pleasantries over, Shrad- 
dhanand felt he must give the reason for reviving a friendship 
after thirty-odd years. “I was wondering,” he said. “How about 
all the old hostel pals getting together? Starting some kind of 
a club, what?” 

“Don’t you remember, we were in the same class but in 
different dorms.” Abhiram rattled off the names of persons 
who had stayed in the same hostel as Shraddhanand and were 
now available in the city. 

“Why don’t we meet some evening and talk it out ?” 

The holes in his memory made him blush. He had been 
absolutely convinced that he and Abhiram had stayed in the 
same hostel. He couldn’t recall the face of any of the person: 
Abhiram mentioned. A great sense of loss gripped him. Hav 
I lost my memory along with my health ? How come I don’t 
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remember a single name? Is it because I cut myself off from 
everyone? Has Abhiram been in touch with all these people? 
One of these days I must sit down and think of the hostel days 
and maybe torture my memory until it yielded all, the English 
literature classes, Blossom, exams, all. 

When he met Abhiram, Shraddhanand greeted him with a 
rush of warmth he never knew he was capable of. They asked 
after each other’s health and job, and even discussed who 
earned how much. Luckily, they were in the same income 
bracket and money wasn’t going to create a hiatus. Shraddhanand 
showed him the photograph. 

Abhiram had a good long look. “This was taken on the day 
of Holi. Robin clicked. He had that new German camera his 
uncle or somebody had sent him. Robin's in exports and lives 
in Bombay.” 

Shraddhanand tried hard to recollect Robin's face but it 
eluded him. 

“It was three o'clock in the afternoon,” Abhiram contin- 
ued. “The slanging match between the two dorms had just 
concluded.” 

Shraddhanand remémbered with a chuckle the tradition of 
exchange of abuses, slangs and oaths between the dorms on 
the day of Holi. 

“Look at Srikant,” Abhiram went on. “Absolutely caked in 
mud. The new block was coming up behind your dorm, 
remember? The earthwork was going on. We dragged him 
there and made him roll in the mud. Look at the cheesy grin 
he wears, the devil. You know what he’s up to these days?” 

Shraddhanand couldn't remember him. “‘Can you place the 
rest?” 

With effortless ease Abhiram rattled off their names, pres- 
ent occupations and places of living. 

Man or a walking encyclopaedia? Shraddhanand wondered, 
looking at Abhiram. How come I don’t remember a thing. 

“If you're really serious about the club,” Abhiram sug- 
ested between sips of tea, “go meet Madhav. He lives close 
by.” 
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“Why don’t we go together?” 

“You forget Madhav and I never hit it off well.” 

“That’s been ages ago. Do you think he still remembers?” 

“Whether he does or not, I do. No sir, I’m not coming with 
you. You have to go alone if you must. He’s one helluva surly 
character, don’t you remember? His failure in his job has 
worsened his mood, I’m told.” He jotted down Madhav’s add- 
ress, firmly brushing aside Shraddhanand’s persuasion, and 
left. It struck Shraddhanand odd that somebody should keep 
the embers of dislike fanning so long. Maybe one never for- 
gets. Maybe one remembers the bad as much as the good. Not 
like him anyhow, with only scraps, whiffs, fluffs of memory. 

Although he had Madhav’s address, he couldn’t work up 
enough zeal to look him up until one holiday, after a tiff with 
his wife, he was low. He remebered the photograph, took it 
out and scrutinised it for a long moment. Today, he decided. 
This minute. Memories of the English literature classes, girls, 
youth, springtime, sunshine and moonlight filtered back. 

No sooner did Shraddhanand knock on Madhav’s door 
than an unkempt old man strode out of the house and deman- 
ded querulously, “Who-do you want, eh? What do you want?” 

Shraddhanand, shocked, said, “‘I’m looking for Madhav.” 

“The culprit,” the old man said, flinging his arms. “Now tell 
me your business.” Madhav was rude as a slap. 

“Madhav,” Shraddhanand said hoarsely. ‘‘Morning, old boy. 
I’m Shraddhanand. We were in the college together.” 

It didn’t improve Madhav’s mood one bit. He squinted at 
Shraddhanand. “I don’t remember you. What do you want, 
anyway?” 

For a split second Shraddhanand wished he hadn’t come to 
meet this man. “If you have the time, we could shoot the bull 
for a couple of minutes.” 

With a show of reluctance Madhav held the door ajar to let 
him in.Shraddhanand took a chair and eyed Madhav again. 
Madhav’s abrupt manners and gestures somehow made him 
look years younger. He wondered where to begin. 

Madhav beat him to it. “All right, shoot.” 
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“Can I have a glass of water?” 

Madhav went inside. His glances gave an unmistakable 
message: “My good fellow, out with your tale, and carry your- 
self off, I’ve things to do.” 

Shraddhanand drank the water slowly, drained the glass, 
coughed twice and said, “We have a lot of our old pals here- 
abouts. I was wondering why not get together. We could start 
a Small club. It'd be fun.” 

“Who's got the time to start a club? We all are desk-bound 
slaves.” 

“No, you don’t have to do anything. There will be people to 
do the leg work - fix the meetings, send out invitations, 
arrange tea. All you're required to do is to show up at the 
meetings.” | 

“No thanks. Count me out. It’s your fancy, not mine.” 
Madhav stood up, bringing the meeting to an end. 

Shraddhanad rose to his feet. The idea of a club was now 
far from his thought. But he didn’t want to lose face. “That’s 
all right. Maybe someday you'll change your mind. Meanwhile 
you'll hear from us.” 

“Waste of postage,” commented Madhav, dryly. 

Shraddhanand cursed himself for the visit. He nearly banged 
against the door as he went out. Then he suddenly remem- 
bered the photograph. He stopped, took it out of his pocket 
and turned to Madhav. “‘This old snap. It’s a wonder 1 still 
have it. You’re in here. Care to see?” He thrust it at him. 

Madhav took it with indifference. 

Shraddhanand was on the verge of tearing it off the fellow’s 
hand when he suddenly changed his mind. 

Madhav gave it a bored glance and returned it. 

Shraddhanand wiped it and looked at it fondly. His face lit 
up. He put his finger on the figure at the extreme left and 
chuckled. “That’s you, old man.” 

Madhav did not seem to hear him, but the rusty old nuts 
and bolts of his mind were creaking already. He looked at the 
photograph and said, “And that sala Ramram has planted 
himself bang in the middle.” 
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“That’s Abhiram,” Shraddhanand corrected him. 

“But whoever called him Abhiram, huh? He was nick- 
named Ramram the buffoon.” Madhav looked up and stopped, 
his mouth hanging open. “Hey, you're, you’re the Shakespeare- 
walla Shraddhanand, aren’t you?” 

Shraddhanand stared at him. 

“Where has your lovely hair gone, man? How nice to see 
you. Hey, sit down and split a cup of tea with me.” 

Shraddhanand was silent. 

“You take your tea with or without sugar? Let’s see the 
snap again, old boy.” 
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